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I INTRODUCTION 


“Révélée - Unveiled - New Perspectives on 
Keaka Statuary” is dedicated to the wondrous 
yet enigmatic art of the Keaka people, a 
culture whose artistic heritage has been 
shrouded in mystery and confusion for 
decades. The publication aims to unveil 
and dispel longstanding misunderstandings 
about their sculptures, which have often been 
misattributed to the Kaka peoples (now known 
as Yamba). Celebrated since their appearance 
on the art market in the early 1970s, the 
Keakas abstract interpretation of the human 
body gives these statues a modern, universal 
appeal. While their dark crusty patina might 
partly obscure these sculptures, their abstract 
reductive sculptural language leaves no one 
untouched. Keaka sculptors successfully 
married function with presence, resulting in 
unforgettable powerful artworks. Without color, 
or any embellishments, these power figures 
celebrate the essence of the human form, 
expressing emotions without distractions. 


We start this study with a Status Quaestionis or 
overview of all available literature. Surprisingly, 
only one article has been written on Keaka 
statuary. Unfortunately, its author attributed 
these enigmatic figures erroneously to the 
Kaka people, increasing the confusion instead 
of solving it. In this first chapter we brought 
together all little bits of information on the 


subject in chronolo 
chapter we use a g 
from the collectio 


gical order. In the n 


ext 


oup of Keaka sculptu 
n of the Kunstkam 


museum in St. Petersburg, collected by Alf 
Mansfeld between 1904 and 1907, to decisively 


res 
era 
ed 


establish the origin of the style, followed by two 
chapters on both the Keaka and Kaka, firmly 
putting them on the map. In the sixth chapter 
we analyze the corpus of known sculptures 
and their path into Western collections, both 
public and private. With a better grasp of the 
quantity and quality of Keaka sculptures, we 
define the style and subsequently identify 
twelve anonymous masters. Remarkably, 
about a third of the known statues can be 
attributed to one of these master sculptors. 
Chapter 9 discusses the ritual context in which 
these statues supposedly were employed. Due 
to lack of information a lot of caveats are 
mentioned, before we extensively cite the 
unique research of Hans-Joachim Koloss, the 
only anthropologist to have observed a Keaka 
statue in use. The next chapter describes 
the typical black encrusted patina, resulting 
from the described use. In a last segment we 
explore several sub-types of Keaka sculpture 


such as father-and-child figures, vessel- 
figures, altar figures, and couples. 
Published on the occasion for the gallery's 


third participation of the Parisian art fair 
Parcours des Mondes, “Révélée - Unveiled” is 
the first monograph dedicated to the art of 
the Keaka, presenting more than 10% of the 
nown corpus - the largest exhibition on the 
subject ever. Through meticulous research, 
the study redefines the Keakas unique 
contributions to African art, highlighting the 
exceptional nature of their statuary. 
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Njom 

Anonymous Keaka artist 
Cameroon-Nigeria 
Wood, encrusted patina 
Height: 66 cm 
AHDRC#0008505 


Provenance: 

Louis van Rijn - Galerie Khepri, Amsterdam, The Netherlands, 1977 
Ron Boelen, Amsterdam/Soest, The Netherlands 

Wil Hoogstraate /Galerie d’Eendt, Amsterdam, The Netherlands 
Harry Oosthoek, Scheveningen, The Netherlands 

Private Collection, Brussels, Belgium, 2024 
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Njom 

The Keaka Stargazer Master 
Cameroon-Nigeria 

Wood, encrusted patina 
Height: 47 cm 

AHDRC# 0148471 


Provenance: 

Hélène & Philippe Leloup, Paris, France 

Private Collection, USA 

Bonhams, Los Angeles, 5 December 2017, lot 79. 
Private Collection 

Bonhams, Los Angeles, 2 July 2020, lot 88. 

Javier Peres Collection, Berlin, Germany, 2020-2024 
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Njom 

Anonymous Keaka artist 
Cameroon-Nigeria 
Wood, encrusted patina 
Height: 80 cm 

AHDRC# 0008584 


Provenance: 

Armand Arman, Vence, France/New York, USA, 1980 
Loudmer-Poulain, Paris, 19/20 June 1980. Lot 273. 

Max Itzikovitz, Paris, France 

Collection Armand Arman, Vence, France 

Collection Liliane & Michel Durand-Dessert, Paris, until 2018 
Christie's, Paris, 27 June 2018. Lot 85. 

Private Collection, Belgium, 2018-2024 


Publications: 

Segy (Ladislas), “Masks of Black Africa”, New York: Dover, 1976: #192 

Tosatto (Guy), “L'Art au futur antérieur. Liliane et Michel Durand-Dessert, 
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Paudrat (Jean-Louis) et al., “Fragments du Vivant. 
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PATERNITY FIGURE 


Njom 

Anonymous Keaka artist 
Cameroon-Nigeria 
Wood, encrusted patina 
Height: 42,5 cm 
AHDRC# 0008498 


Provenance: 

Merton D. Simpson, New York, USA 

Private collection, New York, USA 

Sotheby's, New York, 24 November 1992, lot 108 
Private collection 

Mark Eglinton, New York, USA 

Sotheby's, New York, 12 May 2012, lot 176. 
Roger Bourahimou, Brussels, Belgium 

Private Collection 

Christie's, Paris, 3 December 2015, lot 73. 
Javier Peres Collection, Berlin, Germany, 2015-2024 


VESSEL FIGURE 


Njom 

The Keaka Master of 

the Triangle-Shaped Face 
Cameroon-Nigeria 

Wood, encrusted patina 
Height: 39 cm 
AHDRC#0213758 


Provenance: 

Acquired in Foumban, Cameroon, 

by Alan Dufour before 1980 

Alan Dufour, Paris, France 

Duende Art Projects, Antwerp, Belgium, 2024 


POWER FIGURE 


Njom 

Anonymous Keaka artist 
Cameroon-Nigeria 
Wood, encrusted patina 
Height: 28 cm 
AHDRC#0213756 


Provenance: 
Renaud Vanuxem, Paris, France, 2011 
Jean-Louis Danis Collection, 2024 
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Njom 

The Keaka Master 

of the Striated Neck 
Cameroon-Nigeria 
Wood, encrusted patina 
Height: 34 cm 
AHDRC#0153283 


Provenance: 

Acquired in Foumban, Cameroon, January 1973 
Rolf Miehler, Munich, Germany 

Helmut Zake, Heidelberg, Germany 

Adrian Schlag, Brussels, Belgium 

Private Collection, Germany 


POWER FIGURE 


Njom 

Anonymous Keaka artist 
Cameroon-Nigeria 
Wood, encrusted patina 
Height: 41 cm 
AHDRC#0213757 


Provenance: 

Robert Duperrier, Paris, France 

Private Collection, France, ca. 1990 

Dereck Graine, Paris, France 

Bruno Claessens, Antwerp, Belgium, 2020 
Duende Art Projects, Antwerp, Belgium, 2024 


POWER FIGURE 


Njom 

Anonymous Keaka artist 
Cameroon-Nigeria 
Wood, encrusted patina 
Height: 45,7 cm 
AHDRC#0008535 


Provenance: 
Harry A. Franklin, Los Angeles, CA, USA È EN 
Valerie Franklin, Beverly Hills, USA, 1983-1990 
Sotheby's, New York, 21 April 1990, lot 156. 
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Private Collection, Germany 


Publications: 
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Dayton Art Institute, 6 June-4 September 1988; 

Flint Institute of Arts, 3 October 1988-8 January 1989; 

Palo Alto Cultural Center, 7 October-31 December, 1989 
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Njom 

The Keaka Master of 

the Small Rounded Heads 
Cameroon-Nigeria 

Wood, encrusted patina 
Height: 38 cm 
AHDRC+0008512 


Provenance: 

Presumably bought by Rolf Miehler in Foumban in 1973 

Ludwig Bretschneider, Munich, Germany 

Martin Doustar, Brussels, Belgium 

Roger Bourahimou, Brussels, Belgium, 2005 

Zemanek-Münster, Würzburg, Germany, 24 November 2007, lot 156. 
Lucien Van de Velde, Antwerp, Belgium 

Pace Primitive, New York, USA (1454-3060) 

Private Collection, Germany 


POWER FIGURE 


Anonymous Keaka artist? 
Cameroon-Nigeria 
Wood, encrusted patina 
Height: 29 cm 
AHDRC#0213755 


Provenance: 

Private Collection, USA 
Cole Harrell, New York, USA 
Private Collection, Germany 


POWER FIGURE 


Anonymous Keaka artist? 
Cameroon-Nigeria 
Wood, encrusted patina 
Height: 59 cm 
AHDRC#0179933 


Provenance: 

Galerie Edouard Klejman, Paris, France 

Joseph Henrion Collection, Brussels, Belgium 
By descent to David Henrion, Brussels, Belgium 
Galerie Ratton-Hourdé, Paris, France 

Private collection, California, USA, 2004-2024 
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2 STATUS ( QUAESTIONIS 
- the story so far 


Ever since they appeared on the art market 
since the early 1970s, there has been a lot 
of confusion about the statues discussed in 
this study. African art scholars, art dealers, 
and collectors continue to disagree on their 
precise origin. As Jill Salmons already noted 
in 1986 in the first published essay addressing 
the issue, these heavily patinated schematized 
sculptures were either attributed to the Keaka, 
an Ejagham group neighboring the Banyang, 
west of the Bangwa, and at other times to 
the Kaka, a Tikar related group residing in 
the Mbem area, south of the Mambila region 
(Salmons, p. 74). A lot of confusion originated 
from the similarity in names of both groups 
- as Pierre Harter would later address in 
an article (infa). Arriving in the West from 
Cameroon, these relatively abstract sculptures 
didn't conform to the better documented 
Grassfields styles such as those of the Bamileke 
and Bangwa, so there was a tendency to 
designate these unprovenanced sculptures 


to the Cameroon-Nigeria border region. The 
geographical proximity between the Kaka and 
Keaka did not help to dispel the confusion, as 
did the unwillingness of Cameroon art dealers 
to reveal their sources. Lastly, the inclination 
of writers to unwillingly repeat the mistakes 
of others - myself included - didn't help the 
general confusion. 


Writing about 11 statues from the Franklin 
collection in “Expressions of Cameroon Art’, 
the American scholar Jill Salmons was the first 
to put Keaka art in the spotlight in the 1986 
book by Tamara Northern. Never before as 
many statues were published together in an 
exhibition catalog - until now! Following their 
own taste, Beverly Hills collectors Harry and 
Ruth Franklin had a strong disposition for 
the art of Cameroon, long before others, and 
we're proud to include 2 of the 11 statues once 
owned by them in this exhibition. 


eNasarawa 


eKatsina Ala us 


CAMEROON 


Duala 


Map of Cameroon-Nigeria border region published 
in “For Spirits and Kings - Art from the Paul and 
Ruth Tishman Collection”, 1981, p. 88. 


In 1981, the American scholar Susan Vogel, 
with her typical bravery, put a Keaka sculpture FOR SPIRITS 
on the front cover of “For Spirits and Kings AND KINGS 
- Art from the Paul and Ruth Tishman 
Collection” at the occasion of the exhibition Arten Art ma e 
with the same title at the Metropolitan ‘Rahman Colection 
Museum of Art. Displaying the typical black 


sacrificial patina, stylized body and expressive 
schematized face, the exceptional work rightly 
deserved the spot. However, in her note Voge 
did attribute it to the Kaka (Vogel, p. 159) - 
which would become one of the causes o 
the lingering confusion. To Vogel’s credit she 
immediately tackled the problematic origin of 
the designation “Kaka”. As she rightly pointed 
out, this was in fact a name of Fulani origin 
that the German colonizers gave to a cluster 
of peoples living in scattered settlements just THE METROPOLITAN 


south of the Donga River: the Mfumte, Mbem, a EAN 
Disaribarod by Merry N Arme, ke., Non Veet 
and Ntem. 


> 


Mfumte figures photographed by Paul Gebauer in 
e 1930s. Gebauer wrote about another statue 
e collected: “Called Ngimfe by local residents, 
is figure was said to personify the messenger 
or an oracle figure named Sanko. It once stood 
o the left of the large oracle, to accept messages 
or the cult members. From information collected, 
it appears this was always the messenger of good 
news, of good luck. Visitors to the grove received 
e needed psychological lift and went away in 
peace.” From: Gebauer (Paul), “Art of Cameroon’, 
979, p.195, #43. 


; Agee NETS Det » 


Nrs aars 


In her essay, Susan Vogel mentions the the geographic isolation of the Cameroon 
“highly abstract and dynamically conceived” grasslands had protected traditional ways into 
figures that the American missionary Paul the years of the First World War. Only then 
Gebauer collected among the Mfumte. The did the region administered by the French 
Mfumte lived in a small region in the northern witness the impact of plantation development 
grasslands of Cameroon south of the Donga and European settlement. The British part, 
River. This river rushes through the palm- including the Mfumte region, continued to be 
studded valley and provides an outlet into isolated until the end of World War II. However, 


O 


Mbembe territory to the West and towards the style and patina of these Mfumte statues 
the Benue Valley of Southwestern Nigeria to are radically different from the sculptures 
the North. In the middle of the 20th century under discussion here. Vogel acknowledged 
a census counted about 6,000 people in 13 that Gebauer collected other statues in the 
small autonomous villages. Each village had Mfumte and “Kaka” area, yet these were all 


its own social structure, its own chief, priest, in a pure Mambila style (cf. Metropolitan 
diviner, and court. Paul Gebauer traveled Museum of Art #1972.4.28), and nothing like 
extensively in this region between 1936 and the figure she published from the Tishman 
1940 and noted that he met exceptional collection was collected by Gebauer. 

artists among the Mfumte craftsmen. Indeed, 


Collected by Paul Gebauer in 1936 from the 
Ntong, a Kaka group. Collection The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (41972428). Height: 33 cm. 
Gebauer notes the figure was not being used 
when he collected it. It had been in the shrine of 
an elderly priest where it served the souls of the 
departed ancestors (op. cit., p. 317, M27). 


While Vogel ended her essay noting that her in this style - does not seem to have done 
attribution of the Tishman statue is tentative any collecting among the Mbem” (op. cit, 
and awaited further field-research, she p. 160). Vogel’s “attribution by process of 
nonetheless placed it in the region south of elimination” however is problematic, as in the 
the Donga River. By process of elimination, forty-three years after her essay not a single 
she attributed it to the Mbem: “The figures sculpture has been solidly attributed to the 
are unlikely to have come from the Mbaw, Mbem. In all likelihood, the few sculptures 
whose population was much depleted by that must have come from the region have 
Fulani raids in the 19th century and more been unequivocally attributed to the Mambila 
recently by smallpox epidemics. Today they - the paramount iconographic style in this 
number only a little over 3,000 people in 11 region. Yet, as Vogel correctly remarked, the 
villages. If the Mfumte area is the source of small group of heavily encrusted sculptures 
the recently identified figure group and of she could discover in the literature contrasted 
Mambila-style figures, then it is unlikely also strongly with the Mambila ones: “They are 
to be the source of these markedly different generally larger, and their cylindrical bodies 
ones. The most probable “Kaka” group to have completely lack the extreme narrowing of the 
produced this figure and those like it is the upper torsos found on Mambila and Mfumte 
Mbem, the central and largest of the three figures. To us they have an aggressive and 
groups (population over 17,000 vs. about horrific quality that contrasts sharply with the 
6,000 Mfumte). Also, somewhat in favor of harmless and benign, even humorous, quality 
an Mbem attribution is the negative evidence of Mambila sculpture” (op. cit., p. 159). 

that Paul Gebauer - who collected no figures 


Miche 
first a 
in Pari 


Vernissage le Vendredi 9 Mars 1973 à 18 heures 
MICHEL HUGUENIN . 27, rue Guénégaud, Paris.6* 


Huguenin, famous for being one of the 
t dealers to exhibit Mumuye sculpture 
s in 1969, was also the first to advertise 


a Keaka sculpture, in the 7th edition of the 


French 
1973 - 


adverti 


magazine “Arts d'Afrique Noire” in 
cleverly omitting any attribution in the 
sement. Also in 1973, Huguenin send 


out an invitation for an exhibition in his 


Parisian gallery - it featured 


the Metropolitan Museum o 
and which was consigned 
in 1975 (Sotheby's, London 


himself. 


the famous statue 


that would later be gifted by Paul Tishman to 


Art (471992.226) 
at a UK auction 
, Primitive Art’, 


5 July 1975, lot 245), possibly by Huguenin 


uw 


MICHEL 
HUGUENIN 


ART PRIMITIF 


27, rue Guenegaud, Paris-VI 


Tel. : 033.78.56 


Karl-Ferdinand Schádler included Yale's 
paternity figure and the famous “helmet 
mask” now in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in the book “African Art in Private German 
Collections” in 1973 (Munich, #331 & #333 
- the first ever exhibition featuring Keaka 
sculptures being listed as such. A terracotta 
Makonde mask from Mozambique featured 
between the two artworks was erroneously 
also attributed to the Keakal Two years later 
the Tishman statue was offered for sale by 
an anonymous collector at Sotheby's London 
- the first appearance at auction of a Keaka 
work of art. 


In 1978, the exhibition “Three Rivers of 
Nigeria” at Atlantas High Museum of Art 
featured four statues that could be considered 
Keaka - although two of them deviate from 
the norm. This show would be the first public 
outing of the art in the US. The publication 


focused on the art of the Lower Niger, Cross 


and Benue Rivers from the private collectio 


William and Robert Arne 


attributed the four statues to Nigeria's Eas 


Highlands, referring to t 


igeria and the fore 
Cameroon. The unity o 
interrupted through the 
activity along 


that once existed “between northeas 


the Cross 


tt. Marcilene Witt 


he cultural contin 


st of southwes 
the a 


n of 
mer 
tern 
uity 
tern 
tern 


ea has been 


years by comme 
River and 


nigrations from the nor 
grasslands. The eastern 


Mambila) with clear his 


Cameroon.” (Wittmer, p. 
a precise attribution, Wi 


Benue groups as well as to the 
the forest region of the lower Cross River and 
refraining 


th into 


the Cameri 


rcial 
by 
oon 


highlands region of 


(such as 


torical 


84) While 


igeria, toward the Cameroon border, is still 
inhabited by various peoples 


the 


inks to some 
peoples of 


timer rightly pointed 
out the mobility of cultures and art style 
the Cameroon-Nigeria border region. 


s in 


Three years later, in 1981, one of the most collecting in a well-known article in African Arts 
respected and knowledgeable experts of magazine: “Easter Nigerian Art from the Toby 
African art at the time, William Fagg, wrote a and Barry Hecht Collection” (Vol. 35, No. 1, 
short note on a statue from the Frum collection Spring 2002, pp. 56-77). With an introduction 
in ‘African Majesty: From Grassland to Forest” by Roy Sieber, Hecht presented his scholarly 
(Art Gallery of Ontario, 1981, p. 54, no. 19): notes on some highlights of his collection, 
“The rare sculptures attributed to the Keaka including three stunning Keaka sculptures (op. 
tribe nearly all have the ghostly character of cit., p. 65). Publishing many underappreciated 
this male figure. With these pieces the little- and understudied styles of Nigerian artworks, 
known Keaka made a sometimes striking the Hecht article has become an important 
contribution to the concretization of ghosts reference among aficionados of Nigerian art. 
(or “deads”), a particular preoccupation Concerning his three statues Hecht writes: 
of Keaka sculptors. The Cross River tribes - ‘Although some authors have raised questions 
together with the Oron clan of the Ibibio and about the origins of these figures, | believe 
the makers of the Akwanshi or stone monoliths there is enough information in the literature 
of the Ikom area - are distinguished among to suggest a Keaka provenance”. Hecht refers The three Keaka sculptures from the Hecht 
West African peoples for this type of sculpture.” to Jill Salmons, Pierre Harter and William io ii... 
Unfortunately it remains unclear what Faggs Fagg, while also mentioning the statue in the (African Arts, Vol. A No. 1, Ha 2002, p. 65) 
source was to label these as “ghosts” - the St. Petersburg Museum collected by Alfred 

only reference to it we could discover. Mansfeld between 1904 and 1907 among the 

Keaka. When the British scholar David Zeitlyn, 

Exposure to the Arnett collection and the who specializes in Mambila culture, was 

1978 exhibition were a major factor in another shown a photo of the three statues in 1996, 

American collectors decision to focus solely he confirmed to Hecht they were most likely 

on Nigerian art. Twenty-four years later, Barry Keaka - a statement Zeitlyn repeated in May 

Hecht presented the result of his focused 2024 to the present author. 
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“KAKA” 


by Pierre Harter 


Published posthumously in Tribal Arts 
Magazine in 1994, Pierre Harters article 
“Keaka, Kaka 8 “KAKA” remains the only 
commentary dedicated exclusively to the 
subject. The short text has unfortunately 
increased the confusion that it set out to 
dispel. In the introduction Harter writes: “I 
am always distressed when | hear fine black 
sculptures of Cubist construction inaccurately 
designated as Kéaka. | challenge the guilty 
parties in vain, but | always come up against 
a kind of unconscious refusal, perhaps 
scatophobic, and the mistake is repeated over 
and over again (op. cit., p. 45). In French, 
indeed the work “Kaka” is pronounced in 
the same way as “caca”, a childish word 
for excrement - one of the reasons Harter 
thought collectors abstained from attributing 
the sculptures to the Kaka. Harter continues: 
“In 1980, in frustration, | decided to go myself 
and question the famous Kéaka in order finally 
to get to know their art. The Kéaka live around 
Ossing, near the left bank of the Cross River, 
to the south of Mamfé, between the Ejagham 
(North Ekoi) to the west, and the Banyang to 
the east. The tiny Ekwé and Obang groups 
come together with this small ethnic group.” 
(op. cit., p. 46). Harter continues to describe 
the Keaka's different type of masks and then 
states: “Unfortunately, to my knowledge, there 
exists in the literature no reproduction of a 


work that is unquestionable Kéaka, except 
those of a highly dubious origin published 
by A. Mansfeld in 1908. | regret having 
manifested my disdain for the poor quality 
of the Kéaka works | encountered by not 
taking any photographs.” It is unclear what 
Harter found dubious about the provenance 
of the Mansfeld statue, and unfortunate 
he didnt photograph any of the statues he 
encountered - which did prove there was 
a tradition of sculpting anthropomorphic 
figures after all. Perhaps, the craftsmanship 
of the few remaining sculptors was indeed of a 
very low level - not unlike many other African 
cultures in the early 1980s - and proven by 
the statue Koloss photographed around 
that time (infra). Harter also states that the 
Keaka made double-faced helmet masks that 
were never skin-covered - another statement 
contradicted by examples covered with skin 
collected among the Keaka by Mansfeld before 
907. The rest of the article Harter writes 
about the Kaka, which we will discuss in the 
chapter dedicated to them. In his bibliography 
the author also mentions his unpublished 
study “Enquête personnelle chez les Kéaka” 
from 1980, which might give more information 
but was unavailable to us. All in all, Harter's 
article did more harm than good, putting 
many - myself included - on the wrong track. 


ALFRED MANSFELD 


URWALD -DOKUMENTE 


As well explore in the next chapter, the  Keaka woman, the well-known skin-covered 
German explorer Alfred Mansfeld (1870- headdresses, sculpted poles which framed 
1932) spent four years in the Keaka and Ekoï the chief's throne, swords, and beautifully 
region, documenting his experiences in the decorated combs. It’s interesting to note that 
1908 publication “Urwald-Dokumente: vier three of the four statues he collected don't DIETRICH REIMER (ERNST VOHSEN) BERLIN 1908 
Jahre unter den Crossflussnegern Kameruns”. show the patina from sacrificial libations so 
As Mansfeld was the first to collect Keaka typical for the type. It is likely that Mansfeld 
statuary, these recollections ideally could obtained the figures directly from a sculptor, 
have been a major source documenting before they were ritually activated. As a 
their ritual use. Unfortunately, in the section foreigner, he might not have been given 
about art (“Plastik”, pp. 149-155), Mansfeld access to the most sacred knowledge and 
only describes the clay grave sculptures for artworks. 


TRADITIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
IN KEMBONG (CAMEROON) 


While several explorers and anthropologists 
did field-research in the Keaka region, 
only one scholar has described the use of 
their anthropomorphic statuary. In 2008, 
the German anthropologist Hans-Joachim 


invisible and to transform themselves into 
animals in order to follow their malevolent 
nature. Rituals and ceremonies, which were 
in association with ancestor cult and with 
the pursuit of punishment of witches, were 


no Koloss published “Traditional Institutions in 

‘AME N ñ | 

THOUGHTS AND MEMORIES Kembong (Cameroon) E Kembong being 
sa a cea one of the main Keaka towns. This study was 


considered an absolute necessity in Kembong 
well into recent times. Secret societies also 
played an important role in this sphere of 


cal Re 


the result of twenty-five years of contact with 
Kembong people, starting in January 1980, 
and especially during four intensive research- 
trips, which Koloss made to Kembong in 
2004/2005. While his research was conducted 
during the last 45 years, Koloss makes it clear 
not that much had changed since the days of 
Mansfeld: “As in many other regions of Africa, 
in Kembong certain forms of belief have 
been maintained to this day, despite western 
influence. For many people in Kembong 
prayers and offerings to the ancestors are 
still customary, and funeral rituals are often 
performed in the old traditional way. Little 
doubt exists about the reality and might 
of witches, those persons who are said to 
possess supernatural facilities, to become 


ife and for that and other reasons most of 
them are still active today” (op. cit., p. 20). 
However, little had survived of older forms of 
handicrafts and their techniques, and wood 
sculpting was rarely practiced in Kembong. In 
984, Koloss had already described figurative 
Keaka sculptures in an article in African Arts: 
“Njom among the Ejagham”. However, to 
the frustration of Jill Salmons and others, 
he didn't illustrate the carving at the time. 
Highly recommended from Koloss is his 
final publication “Cameroon - Thoughts 
and Memories - Ethnological Research in 
Oku and Kembong 1975 - 2005”, painting a 
more anecdotical picture of his sojourns in 
Cameroon and his research among the Keaka. 


o. E STABLISHING 


Tonnen? + 


THE KEAKA ORIGIN x “SET 


Now that we've finished the Status 
Quaestionis, giving an overview of all 
literature on the subject, it's time to dive 
deeper and try to find proof of the Keaka 
origin of these sculptures. As mentioned by 
Jill Salmons (op. cit., p. 74), and Paul Harter 
(op. cit., p. 46), Alfred Mansfeld, a German 
colonial officer working in the region in the 
first decade of the 20th century collected the 
earliest documented artworks from the Keaka. 
Most of his collection is currently held by 
the Kunstkamera - Peter the Great Museum 
of Anthropology and Ethnography in SE 
Petersburg. Salmons mentions two artworks 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
from the Katherine White collection, but we 
were not able to locate them. Other objects 
collected by Mansfeld among the Keaka are 
held by the Berlin Ethnological Museum and 
reportedly collections can also be found in the 
Dresden and Leipzig collections - the author 
still needs to visit the latter two museums to 


discover what objects and files are possibly 
there. 


Alfred Mansfeld was born on 14 March 1870 in 
Tetschen (Austria) and trained as a medical 
doctor. From 1896, he traveled to Congo and 
Namibia, then known as German Southwest- 
Africa. In 1898-1899, he took part in an 
expedition to Central Brazil, the “Schingu 
Expedition”. In 1900-1901, he was part of an 
expedition to China, before he was ordered to 
Japan in 1902. In 1903, he entered the German 

S 

ri 


colonial service and in August 1904, he wa 
appointed head of the station of Odissinge (i 
the present town of Mamfe, Cameroon), after 
his predecessor, Count von Pückler-Limburg, 
had met his death during the “Mpawmanku 
wars” (1904-1906). Benefiting from guidelines 
by Felix von Luschan, Mansfeld collected a rich 
variety of objects from the Ejagham during 
his stay in the region from 1904 to 1914. They 
would end up in several museums. 


Map of the Keaka region indicating Mamfe, where Mansfeld 
was stationed. Source: Ruel (M.), “Leopards and Leaders”, 
London, 1969: p. 3 
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Left: Keaka statue that also functioned as a container, 
collected by Alfred Mansfeld between 1904 and 1907. Height: 
26 cm. Collection Kunstkamera, Peter the Great Museum 
of Anthropology and Ethnography, Russian Academy of 
Sciences, St. Petersburg, Russia (41604-99). Right: Keaka 
statue. Private Collection. Height: 39,5 cm. Sold at Sotheby's, 
Paris, 4 December 2008, lot 127. 


The cornerstone in this study to prove the 
Keaka origin of the statues under discussion 
here is a 26 centimeters high wooden statue 
with a black encrusted patina very familiar 
to us. Held by the St. Petersburg Museum 
(#1604-99) and collected by Mansfeld 
between 1904 and 1907 in the Keaka region, 
the style of the face and body is very similar 
to the statues were considering here. The 
schematized facial features, flattened faced, 
shape of the head, solid torso and sturdy legs 
on free-standing feet are all classical stylistic 
features. Comparing the Mansfeld figure to a 
statue from a French private collection, offered 
at Sotheby's Paris in 2008, the similarities 
are clear. But there’s more. Mansfeld also 
collected a pair of figures (#1604-95 & 1604- 
96) among the Keaka that have a feature 
we'll also discover among the figures made 
by “The Master of the Square Open Mouth’: 
the toes are placed vertically along the base. 
The thin legs and horizontal hip plane can 
also be found in some other Keaka figures. 
We've illustrated Mansfeld’s couple next to 
another statue with a similar treatment of 


the shoulders and arms. Lastly the open oval 
mouth is not unfamiliar either. A fourth figure 
in the Kunstkamera museum (#2068-8) - 
this one not collected by Mansfeld apparently 
- like the couple has no patina, suggesting it 
was acquired directly from the sculptor before 
it was ritually consecrated. Again, the legs 
are thin and the feet placed vertically along 
the base. The hip segment reminds us of the 
two statues by the “Master of the Scream’, 
while the hatching on the chest and arms 
is a technique we will see again as well. The 
coffee-bean shaped eyes are reminiscent of 
the work of the “Master of the Thick Lips”. A 
ast figure, collected by Mansfeld in the early 
years of the twentieth century among the 
Keaka (#1064-100), again shows the typical 
stylized treatment of the face and body, while 
lacking a patina from being ritually used. It 
was probably easier for Mansfeld to acquire 
figures directly from the artist before they 
were ritually activated. Surrounded by secrecy, 
he likely was not given access to empowered 
statues still actively being used. 


Back view of the statue without its upper part as it is now 
documented in the online archives of the St. Petersburg 
Museum (1604-99). The upper part couldn't be discovered 
in the database and may be missing. Note the familiar black 
encrustation covering the figure. 


Left: Standing Keaka figure. Height: 36 cm. Collection Kunstkamera, St. Petersburg (#1064-100), collected by Alfred Mansfeld 
between 1904 and 1907. The museum owns a second statue from this artist, also collected by Mansfeld, but in a cruder style 
(#1064-102). Right: Keaka statue. Height: 47,5 cm. Collection Kunstkamera, Peter the Great Museum of Anthropology and 
Ethnography, Russian Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg, Russia (2068-8). 


Left: Pair of Keaka figures, collected by Alfred Mansfeld between 1904 and 1907. Height: 35 and 41 cm. Collection Kunstkamera, 
Peter the Great Museum of Anthropology and Ethnography, Russian Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg, Russia (771604-96 & 
1604-95). More views of both figures are available on the online database of the museum. There are four more statues by the 
same artist held by the museum: #1604-98, 1604-95, #1604-97, #1604-101 - all of them lacking any usage patina. Right: Keaka 
figure. Height: 44 cm. Private Collection. Collected by Alain Dufour. Published in Roy (Christopher D.), “Kilengi. African Art from 
the Bareiss Family collection”, Seattle, 1997, p. 297, #196 


Left: Skin-covered Keaka headdress. Height: 26 cm. Collected 
by Georg Waldau between 1883 and 1886. Collection National 
Museum of Ethnography/Folkens Museum Etnografiska, 
Stockholm, Sweden (#1919.05.0001). Right: Skin-covered 
Keaka headdress. Height: 29 cm. Collection Linden-Museum 
Stuttgart, Germany (733.286). 


Exploring similarities between  Keaka 
freestanding statues and their skin-covered 
headdresses goes beyond the scope of this 
study, yet we couldn't resist including at least 
two stunning examples. One was collected by 
Georg Waldau between 1883 and 1886 among 
the Keaka. Waldau was a Swedish businessman 
active in Cameroon, whose collection ended 
up in the Stockholm Museum. The gaze of 
this headdress, with its large open oval 
mouth, has a presence not unlike some of the 
best Keaka sculptures. Just as their neighbors 
the Banyang and Anyang, the Keaka adopted 
several mask types from the Boki, most 
notoriously the headdresses covered with 
antelope skin and with a basketwork cap as 
the base for the dancer's head. Unless the 
exact provenance is given, it’s not always 
easy to determine the precise origin of these 
headdresses, which is why we often find them 
isted as Ekoi (the common language in this 
area). Keaka examples generally distinguish 
themselves by their naturalism (notable in 
the oval eyes, nose and mouth) - as illustrated 
in the awe-inspiring example from the Linden 
Museum. 


The Linden museum's note about this 
enigmatic statue states: “Ernst von Carnap- 
Quernheimb led a supposedly peaceful 
expedition from Yaoundé to Carnot from late 
1897 to early 1898. It was probably during this 
journey that he acquired the figures in the area 
north of Bertoua, in a village called Garga. The 
exact circumstances are unknown, but von 
Carnap-Quernheimb mentioned to Count von 
Linden that he had paid for objects in some 
cases. Von Carnap-Quernheimb donated both 
figures to the museum in 1901. In 1972, the 
museum sold one of the figures in exchange 
for other objects. Ten years later, in 1982, the 
museum's curator Hans-Joachim Koloss wrote 
about this seated statue: “A hat with a feather, 
as worn by this figure, is the identifying 
symbol of the important notables among the 
Bakundu in southwestern Cameroon. Their 
most important task is to drive away witches. 
However, figures of this type are not known to 
have been made by the Bakundu themselves.” 
(Koloss (Hans-Joachim), “Ferne Völker, frühe 


Zeiten. Kunstwerke aus dem Linden-Museum 
Stuttgart”, vol.1, Recklinghausen, 1982, p. 76, 
#A 24). The art of the Bakundu unfortunately 
hasnt been the subject of any studies. About 
a dozen of the artworks attributed to this 
culture are held by the Berlin museum, all of 
them acquired in the late 19th century. While 
the expression and patina of this exceptional 
figure are reminiscent to the statues of the 
Keaka its seated position is unique. The 
rectangular openings in the torso and back 
are filled with empowering ingredients, a 
feature that couldnt be discovered on any 
Keaka statue - while Talbot photographed 
three Ejagham statues with similar cavities in 
912 (infra). The large, oval open mouth can 
be compared to that of three other standing 
statues published on the following pages - the 
one from the Linden Museum attributed to 
the Keaka by Koloss. These four statues once 
more show the variety of coexisting sculptural 
styles in the late 19th century and early 20th 
century in this region. 


Seated figure, called “Soda”. Attributed to the Baia (7). Height: 
40 cm. Collection Linden-Museum Stuttgart. Staatliches 
Museum für Völkerkunde, Stuttgart, Germany (4014454). 
Acquired from Ernst von Carnap-Quernheimb in 1901. 


Left: Standing figure. Height: 43 cm. Private Collection. Published in: ‘African Tribal Sculpture from the Collection of Ernst 
and Ruth Anspach”, New York: The Museum of Primitive Art, 1967, p. 18 (attributed to the Boki, the penis is a restoration). 
Right: Cup-bearing figure. Height: 35 cm. Attribute to the Ekoi (village: Oku). Collection Ethnologisches Museum (SMPK), 
Berlin, Germany (ll C 12615). Acquired from Hans Glauning (1868-1908). Opposite page: Standing Keaka figure. Height: 21 
cm. Collection Linden-Museum Stuttgart. Staatliches Museum für Völkerkunde, Stuttgart, Germany (#27 478). Provenance not 
listed. Published in Koloss (Hans-Joachim), “Ferne Völker, frühe Zeiten. Kunstwerke aus dem Linden-Museum Stuttgart”, vol.1, 
Recklinghausen, 1982, p. 75, #A 22). 
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Attributing it to the Keaka, Koloss wrote about 
this statue's function in 1982: “To ward off 
witches in particular, certain magical devices 
(animal horns, small bags, lumps of clay, but 
also masks and human-shaped figures) are 
rubbed with “medicine” and thus activated. 
The witch becomes ill and must die if he does 
not release his/her victim and if he does not 
pay a high fee to the healer.” This description 


matches the functions Koloss attributed to 
the Enok Ateng figure he documented in 
Afap in 1980 (infra), yet it is unclear why he 
attributed this statuette to the Keaka. We did 
not have access to the Linden Museums files 
about this statue, which might provide more 
information. The stylistic uniformity of these 
three figures might indicate a shared cultural 
origin, not necessarily Keaka. 


4. im: KAKA 


Now that we've given an overview of all literature 
on the subject and firmly established the Keaka 
origin of these statues, it is worth taking the 
time to situate them. The best map indicating 
their geographic location was published by 
Alfred Mansfeld in 1908. However, the map 
stops at the border with Nigeria, while local 
populations didnt have their movements 
limited by these artificial colonial borders. 
Percy Amoury Talbot (1877-1945), Mansfeld’s 
British counterpart on the Nigerian side of 
the border, noted that after an unsuccessful 
uprising against the Germans in 1904, many 
Keaka had fled from Cameroon into Nigeria, 
leaving the area very sparsely populated. 
The Keaka and Banyang, two closely related 
groups, live in the forest region of northwest 
Cameroon, south of the northern-most 
reaches of the Cross River. In pre-colonia 
times, this area was at the center of two main 
trade routes of both north to south, and 
east to west axes, the former connecting the 
Cameroon Grassfields with the coastal area, 
and the latter linking the Bangwa with the 
Ejagham to the west. The Keaka are said to 
have held a monopoly over important salt 
wells of the area from which they manufacture 


their main trade commodity. This trade was 
supplemented by the production and sale of 
huge canoes made from nearby forest trees, 
which were floated down the Monaya and 
Cross Rivers to clients to the south and west. 
Although alliances were formed between Keaka 
villages for the protection of the salt springs 
against the incursions of the Mbo, their 
neighbors to the south, for the most part 
each village was strictly autonomous. Trade 
was extremely important for Keaka society and 
vestiges of traditional trading patters continue 
to the present day (Salmons, op. cit., p. 74). 


While we will use the designation “Keaka” 
throughout this study, Hans-Joachim Koloss 
scorned its general usage: “The various 
Ejagham groups use special designations for 
identifying themselves, and this also applies 
to the Ngunaya people, who call themselves 
the “Central Ejagham”. This designation did 
not appear until around 1930; in pre-colonial 
times mention was made only of “the Ejagham”. 
n ethnographic literature the name “Keaka” 
mostly prevails, which is the appellation of 
the Banyang, their eastern neighbors, for 
“Ejagham”. The name “Keaka” was adopted by 


Mansfeld, Urwald-Dokumente. 
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the Germans from the Banyang, with whom 
they initially had contact in the Cross River 
region. Ihe British, who administered the 
western part of the former German colony 
of Cameroon as a mandate after World War 
|, retained this designation.” (op. cit., p. 10) 
The name “Keaka”, although generally known, 
was not commonly used in the Ngunaya area, 


= 
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and, consequently, Hans-Joachim Koloss did 
not employ it in his study about the region. 
For now, we do prefer to retain Keaka over 
“Central Ejagham” in the present publication 
- as the term is better understood in the art 
market and also used to label much of the 
early collected art from the culture. 


NWA 2 
er 
SUBDIVISION a 


i Non ON 
THE KAKA /Y AMBA 


While we've now established that these statues patrilineal and patrilocal people. They have 
dont originate from the Kaka people, we been largely isolated from the rest of the 
couldn't fail to dedicate at least a small chapter world because of the inaccessibility of their 
to them to clear up some misunderstandings. land and by local conflicts. Living in the 
The Kaka live in the north-eastern corner of Mbem area, they are also sometimes called 
the Cameroon Grassfields, to the South of | Mbem (for example by Susan Vogel in her 
the Mambila. Administratively they are part of book on the Tishman collection). In his article 
the Nwa Subdivision of the Donga Mantung on “Yamba Spider Divination’ (1995, p. 44), 
Division of the North-West Province of the Hermann Gufler explains the origin of the 
Republic of Cameroon. The Nwa Subdivision name ‘Kaka’: “The name seems to have been 
was set up in 1963 with headquarters in Nwa given to them by the Fulani slave-raiders from 
and comprises three areas of almost equal Banyo”. Frederick William Hugh Migeod (who 
size: the Mfumte area in the North (473 visited Cameroon in 1922-3 and published his 
20 km square kilometers), the Yamba area in the experiences in 1925, p. 134) writes: “As to the 
centre (491 square kilometers), and the Mbaw name Kaka, the Lom (Rom) people are said 
area in the South (490 square kilometers). to be Kaka because they are settled in the 
The Yamba, formerly lumped together with Kaka country. When the Germans first came 
their northern neighbours, the Mfumte, and Banyo, Tonga (the chief of Rom) said they 
known under the common name ‘Kaka and asked, ‘Who are the people who live on those 
Map of the Yamba region kindly provided later, since 1933, referred to as the ‘Mbem’ hills? And the Fulbe said, ‘Kaka’, meaning the 
by David Zeitlyn, source unknown. by the British colonial administration, are a nasty fighting people.” 
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And E. H. Gorges, in his assessment report on 
the Kaka-Ntem area, states: ‘The very name 
Kaka was originally merely a Fulani nickname 
derived from the frightened utterance of a 
captured native-Kal Kal (No! No!) (1932, 
para. 29). This nickname was adopted by 
the Germans and the British. The Baptist 
missionaries, who have been working in the 
area since the early 1930s, preferred to call 
it the Mbem area because the name Kaka 
was repugnant to the people, having been 
imposed on them by their former enemies 
and by outsiders. In 1960, the educated elite 
of the Kaka decided to change the name for 
the people, their language, and the area to 
Yamba. The word is used to call the attention 
of others when somebody wants to speak and 
can be translated as ‘I say’ or ‘listen to mel” 
So far, however, the designation “Yamba” is 
barely used in art historical publications. 


Hermann Gufler was a Mill Hill Missionary 
in Cameroon since 1967, who worked in 
the western Grassfields. After 1985, he was 
stationed in the Sabongari parish that 
includes the Yamba area, on whose culture he 


Attributed to the Kaka by Gebauer, he writes about this 
‘Fertility Cult Figure”: “The body markings of this figure 
correspond to the actual cicatrization patterns of the women 
of the Kaka subgroup, where the object may have functioned 
in past female fertility rites. The square opening just below 
and to the left of the neckline is for the insertion of food 
particles from the sacrifices made during the observances. 
The two horns show the braided hairstyle of the Bitui 
group. The insertion of grass fibers in earlobes and nose 
again parallels local customs observed at the time of this 
acquisition in 1937. Collection Portland Museum of Art 
(70.10.30). Published in: Published in: Gebauer (Paul), “Art 
of Cameroon”, USA Portland Art Association, 1979, p. 185, P35. 


published several articles: “The Yamba people 
are a Closely related group, living in seventeen 
independent villages. The villages are divided 
into hamlets (or ‘quarters’) which often lie 
far apart and which have their own ‘chiefs’. 
All attempts by the British administration to 
make the chief of Mbem, the largest village, 
the paramount chief of all the Yamba met 
with fierce resistance. Each village has its own 
chief, but there are many indications that 
the present system of chiefship is a recent 
innovation. All the Yamba chiefdoms claim a 
Tikar origin, and to have migrated from the 
east, most often from the Tikar town Kimi 
Bankim). However, there is strong evidence 
that the Yamba are a mixed population of 


Tikar, Mambila and 
pp. 44-45). In his arti 
Harter mentions 18 vill 
population of around 


the Yamba population 


ocal origin.” (op. cit., 
cle on the Kaka, Pierre 
ages instead of 17 and a 
8,000 peoples (op. cit., 


pp. 46-47) - Gufler says the 1970 census gave 


as 20,555 - excluding 


Yamba speakers outside their native area. 
nterestingly, Harter stated that by then more 
than 50% of the Yamba population resided in 
other parts of Cameroon and Nigeria. 


Mambila shrine interior, photographed by Paul Gebauer 
between 1931-1940 in Ntong village, Northwest Region. 
Looking at this image of a Mambila shrine one is reminded 
about Mafiambas note on Mbembe “fetishes littered in all 
corners of living rooms”. Published in: Gebauer (Paul), “Art of 
Cameroon”, USA Portland Art Association, 1979, p. 38. 


It should be noted that in all his articles on the 
Yamba, discussing subjects such as witchcraft 
and burials, Gufler nowhere mentions wooden 


statues. A last i 


nteresting article to mention is 


Mafiamba's “Notes on the polyglot populations 
of Nkambe” (1969), kindly provided by David 


Zeitlyn, which 
different cultu 
Division, includ 


op. cit., p. 78) 


gives an overview of the 
res in Cameroons Nkambe 
ing the Mbem/Kaka. Mafiamba 


is one of the few to provide information on the 
Mfumte and Mbembe too. About the Mbembe 
he notes: “Fetishes are hung from the ceilings 
and littered in all corners of living rooms” 


, but no further information is 


provided. Abou 
“they are very 


t the Mbem (Kaka) he writes: 
artistic and weave beautiful 


baskets” (op. cit., p. 89), yet no figurative 


sculpture is mentioned. 


6. im: Corpus AND 
ITS PROVENANCE 


After extensive research, 158 Keaka statues 
have been identified in public and private 
collections. Surprisingly few are in museum 
collections. Only 18 statues (or 11 %) are in 
a public institution. The largest group, nine 
figures, is at the Kunstkamera - Peter the Great 
Museum of Anthropology and Ethnography, 
Russian Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg 
(Russia), eight of them being collected 
by Alfred Mansfeld between 1904 and 1907 
among the Keaka - the only ones with such a 
solid provenance. Thanks to a donation of the 
American collector Charles B. Benenson, with 
a taste for the less known, the Yale University 
Art Gallery in New Haven has 3 Keaka sculptures 
in their holdings (#2006.51.5, #2006.51.93 
and #2006.51.541). Thanks to a generous gift 
of a group of exceptional Nigerian works of art 
by Javier Peres, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art acquired a famous “helmet mask” in 2019 
(#2019.477.1). This masterpiece also was the 
first ever published and exhibited Keaka work 
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itin “Afri 
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ever Kea 


245). In 


Protrudi 
Ross Co 
group 0 
Mueller, 


the cover of the 1981 publica 
Spirits and Kings” (#1992.226) - also the first 
a work to have appeared at auct 
in 1975 (Sotheby's, London, 15 July 1975, 


figure at 
collection 


Princeton 
a stunni 


can Art in Private German Co 


en Karl-Ferdinand Schädler included 


lections” 


Munich, p. 237, #331). Since 1992, 
the Metropolitan already owned the famous 
om the Tishman collection which 


1988 Jerome Joss acquired an 


tion 


auction previously in Schädler's 


“For 


ion 


ng exa 


igerian art fro 


in Paris for the Fowler Museum 
UCLA (X88.961) and much later, in 2016, 
University Art Museum acquired 
ple by the “Master of 
ng Navel” from the Holly and Da 
ection. When they acquired a la 


(ne 


the 
vid 
rge 


the Swiss Barbier- 
the Musée du quai Branly - Jacques 


Chirac obtained a statue from the “Master of 


the Pro 


truding Navel” 


#73.1996.1.85). The 


Museum of Fine Arts in Boston (42014165), 


the Dallas Museum of Art (#1998.202) and the 
National Museum of African Art in Washington 
(#76-14-4) also each have a Keaka statue 
in their holdings. Lastly, both the Agnes 
Etherington Art Centre (44M84-091) and the 
Art Gallery of Ontario (499/474) in Canada 
own a Keaka statue. 


n other words, about 89 % of the identified 
eaka sculptures remain in private hands. O 
those 140 statues none can be traced back to 
the Keaka - hence the long-lasting confusion 
in the trade. Most statues that have a 
documented date when they arrived in Europe 
eft Cameroon in the early 1970s, when the first 
examples appeared on the art market thanks 
to a small group of mostly French art dealers, 
ike Michel Huguenin, Edward Klejman, and 
Alain Dufour. The importance for art history 
of these trailblazers has been well described 
in other books and is beyond the scope o 
this study, but one actor that does deserve 


special mention is Alain Dufour. After studying 
the corpus of known Keaka figures at least 17 
statues could be traced back to him. In an 
interview he informed us that he acquired 
most of them in Foumban from Bamun art 
dealers between the early 1970s and late 1980s. 
Foumban at the time was a large center for 
arts and crafts, which attracted local antique 
dealers. In his memoirs Hans-Joachim Koloss 
describes the town: “It was exciting for me 
the see the art dealers’ houses stuffed full of 
the most different figures, masks and other 
objects. Just as thrilling and remarkable were 
the various workshops of craftsmen: founders, 
weavers, carvers, embroiderers, tailors, etc. 
Foumban had long been the most important 
trade center for art of Cameroon, but art 
works from Nigeria were also available then 
in large numbers due to the war in Biafra. 
Thus, it is understandable that most art 
dealers in Foumban had firm ties to European 
and American art circles’ (2012, op. cit., p. 


16). Douala was another important center for Hadj Amadou Yende, who had a large network 
the art trade where Dufour acquired several of so-called “runners” that provided him with 
statues. Unlike Igbo and Mumuye statues, artworks. The paternity statue at Yale, and 
which could arrive in groups of 20 to 40 the altar figure at the Metropolitan both were 
examples, it’s interesting how he recalls Keaka acquired by him from Yende. As mentioned 
statues only arrived one at a time. Without above, Schädler was also the first to publish 
any references in the literature, Dufour and exhibit Keaka art in a museum context. 
nonetheless realized the rarity of these  Schädler suspects he was the first person to 
“sculptures majeures” as he fell in love with be shown these sculptures by Yende, and 
their “tension et énergie fabuleuses”. Offered hence was able to acquire a big group on 
for sale as “Kaka”, Bamun art dealers were not one occasion. Another German dealer, Rolf 
willing to reveal their sources as they were  Miehler, acquired five statues in Foumban 
scared of feeding information of their origin to on different trips in 1972 and 1973, which 
their competitors. Once back in Paris, Dufour he sold to Ludwig Bretschneider. Lastly, the 
sold every single Keaka statue he acquired French collector Alain Lebas acquired two 
very quickly, and several were acquired by the sculptures, among which a vessel-figure he 
Antwerp-based art dealer Lucien Van de Velde. bought from the Cameroon dealer El Hadj 
The Belgian art dealer Marc Felix acquired a Daouda in Foumban in the early 1970s. In an 
single statue in the early 1970s in Foumban, interview with Lebas (on 24 September 2014), 
which later would be sold by Philippe Guimiot he recalled he first visited Daouda on the 
to the Belgian collector couple Verbeemen. famous Avenue des Antiquaires in Foumban 
Perhaps the earliest collection date for a in 1973. Daouda at the time had around 25 
eaka statue in private hands is the example Keaka statues in his stock. Lebas, with his 
in the Malcolm collection, acquired from imited means as a medical student, only had 
Héléne Leloup and reportedly collected by the means to buy the best two examples - a 
Edward Klejman in 1965. Besides the French German dealer would later acquire the rest of 
aficionados, the German art dealer Karl- the group. In 1974, Alain Lebas returned with 
Ferdinand Schädler also acquired around 15 the French collector Pierre Parat, who also 
eaka figures in the early 1970s. He obtained acquired several figures. 

them from the Foumban-based art dealer E 
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The Bamun art dealer Amadou Yende 
in Foumban, anno 1969. 


Discussing similarly used power figures 
from the Bangwa, Brain and Pollock wrote: 
“they are rarely sold to outside buyers. The 
chiefs are not convinced that medication of 
a newly carved fetish figure would adequately 
replace the old ones. It seems that their 
powers are believed to have accumulated over 
the generations and no new carving can be 
expected to equal them in potency” (op. cit., 
p. 131). This could partly explain why these 
statues arrived on a piece-by-piece basis on 
the market, as recollected by Alain Dufour, 
as new generations only slowly abandoned 
old beliefs, freeing the statues for sale to 
outsiders. To the best of our knowledge, no 
Keaka statues have been scientifically tested 
for their age. It therefor remains uncertain 
how old they actually are. In light of the thick 
sacrificial crusts, it is likely that some statues 
were used for several generations, as is the 
custom among the neighboring Bangwa. 


No information is available how these statues 
left their original homes. As elsewhere in 
Africa, new generations might have distanced 


themselves from former beliefs throughout 
the twentieth century due to society's 
increased westernization, Christianization, 
and Islamization. Hermann Gufler wrote how 
50% of the Yamba population in 1970 lived 
outside the area, citing fear of witchcraft 
as one of many reasons; the same likely 
applied to the Keaka. Cults appeared and 
disappeared over the course of a single 
generation, and some were abandoned when 
a more successful alternative emerged. Secret 
nowledge sometimes wasn't passed to a next 
generation, and rituals were quickly forgotten. 
Paul Gebauer recounts the acquisition of a 
Kaka statue: “The priest-chief who willingly 
parted with this object considered it as of 
another age and culture than his own. He kept 
it in his sacred hut because “it was there when 
he inherited the chieftainship”. He claimed no 
supernatural powers for it. He did not use it in 
his tribal rites. Referred to as “The Old One” he 
sheltered the object among his paraphernalia’ 
op. cit., p. 186, P42). Travelling art dealers 
flashing much-needed cash must have found 
willing sellers among such owners. 


l. DEFINING 


THE KAKA STYLE 


As this exhibition reveals, Keaka sculptures 
have an unmistakable appearance. Surely, the 
homogeneity of their thickly encrusted black 
surfaced makes them easy to identify, but also 
their typical stylization of the human body 
sets them apart within the art of the region. A 
certain ‘blockiness’ is a typical characteristic, 
created by features such as broad shoulders 
and the way the head is placed on the 
torso, often omitting the neck. The torso 
itself is reduced to a block, arms and legs 
are rudimentarily sculpted. The flexed arms 
are generally held away from the body, the 
hands small or non-existent, the fingers only 
indicated by simple cut lines. The legs are 
slightly flexed, with large, firmly planted feet 
extending as far behind the ankle as before. 


ypically Keaka, the statues are free standing, 


without a base. The distinctive massive 
egs perhaps could attest to an unwavering 
strength and stability. 

The overall stylization continues with the facial 
eatures. Eyes can be bulbous or hollowed 
out, slit-shaped or round, but never show 
much detail. The nose is always depicted very 
basic and flat, the nose holes sometimes 
pierced. The most expressionistic Keaka 
sculptures feature an open, almost screaming 
mouth, with vertical hatched lines on the lips 
to indicate the teeth. Only rarely are the lips 
themselves featured. It’s interesting to note 
how several statues omit eyes and nose and 
only feature the typical open teethed mouth. 
When present, ears are generally rendered in 
a schematic way. 


As Salmons wrote, it is interesting to note 
that not much attempt has been made to 
provide sexual identification in the form of 
breasts or genitalia on Keaka figures (op. 
cit., p. 75). Some sculptures do show male 
genitalia, while others feature both a long, 
pointed beard and broad shoulders which 
presumably represented male characteristics. 
These beards generally continue from the 
jaw line taking a triangular shape. Some 
figures without beards have what are most 
likely rudimentary female genitalia, yet most 
known statues are male, and some carry 
children on their backs - a rare occurrence of 
a paternity figure within classical African art. 
À last typical stylistic element of these figures 
are the rounded hair tresses on top of the 
i 


forehead and bends backwards, while some 
figures feature a double hair tress bending 
pward or forward. Again, it remains unclear 
these can be used to attribute a gender to a 
statue. Field-photos of Keaka woman by Alfred 
Mansfeld taken in the early 20th century do 
show the local habit of elaborate coiffures. 


head. Often a single tress starts above the 
u 


Next page: Keaka women with traditional hairstyles. Note the 
complex composition made from different tresses of hair, as 
well as the triple scarification on the temples. Published in: 
Mansfeld, Alfred, “Urwald-Dokumente: vier Jahre unter den 
Crossflussnegern Kameruns’, Berlin, 1908, p. 58, fig. 43. 
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Keaka man with traditional hairstyle. Note the complex 
composition made from different tresses of hair, as well 
as the triple scarification on the temples. Published in: 
Mansfeld, Alfred, “Urwald-Dokumente: vier Jahre unter den 
Crossflussnegern Kameruns”, Berlin, 1908, p. 60, fig. 45. 


Keaka women with traditional hairstyle and body scarifications 
on torso, forehead, temples and arms. Published in: 
Mansfeld, Alfred, “Urwald-Dokumente : vier Jahre unter den 
Crossflussnegern Kameruns”, Berlin, 1908, plate XXIV and XXVIII. 


While generally covered underneath a thick 
patina, some statues that had this heavy crust 
removed, or that were just less patinated, can 
reveal scarification patterns on the head or 
torso. These mirrored indigenous practices 
among Keaka men and women as documented 
by Mansfeld. 


Concluding, we can perhaps assume that the 
sculptors knew beforehand their work would 
become covered by the layers of frequent 
libations and offerings, obscuring all details 
they would have sculpted out. In anticipation 
of this concealing crust, they reduced these 
statues to their essence, focusing on instilling 
them with presence and character through 
a thorough stylization of the human body. 
The otherworldly nature of Keaka sculpture 
benefited from the knowledge of the planned 
obscuring factor of its coming ritual life. 
Through time, accumulating thick layers of 
sacrifices, a statue probably gained more 
power, instilling awe and respect among its 
devotees. 


Keaka wig or headdress, collected by Alfred Mansfeld between 
1904 and 1907. Height: 18 cm. Collection Kunstkamera, Peter 
the Great Museum of Anthropology and Ethnography, Russian 
Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg, Russia (771604-69). Note 
the single tress not unlike its depiction on several statues. 
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While working within cultural constraints, 
Keaka artists were relatively free to give 
individual expression to their artistic desires 
when creating these free-standing statues. As 
Jill Salmons noted, the actual appearance of a 
figure made for divining or healing purposes 
was less important as its effectiveness as a 
repository for a spirit or power (op. cit., p. 
75). The freedom and flexibility concerning 
orm has allowed several disparate styles to 
develop in this wider area. As Robert Brain 
wrote, referring to the Nigerian-Cameroon 
forest zone: “Villages and village groups were 
utonomous and considered themselves free 
to make their own choice regarding political 
nd religious and recreational associations. 
[he open-mindedness extended to sculpture 
and the artist had a wider choice of forms than 
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he would have had in a more homogenou 
area. Trading and cultural contact in th 
orest possibly sharpened the imagination of 
ocal carvers” (op. cit., p. 105). Keaka statuary 
nonetheless remains rather homogeneous in 
its overall appearance as we discussed in th 
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chapter on style. 
While no info 


rmation is available on Keaka 


artists, we can assume the situation didn't 
differ as much as among their eastern Bangwa 


neigbours, abou 
wrote: “Carving is 


3 


also innumerable 


t whose sculptors Brain 
regarded as an honorable 


occupation both for commoners and nobles. 
Professional carvers exist who have been 
trained from childhood and who earn their 
iving exclusively through this craft. There are 


amateurs. In fact there is 


scarcely a man among the Bangwa who has not 
tried his hand at some time at a mask, statue 


or anti-witchcraft fetish” (op. cit., p. 40). The 


varying quality in 
amateur artists so 
sculpting an anth 


the corpus talented artists clearly stand out, 


as they succeeded 


eaka art appears to confirm 
metimes tried their hand in 
ropomorphic statue. Within 


in establishing a signature 


style within the described iconographic 


constraints. Exten 
corpus of circa 


sive research of the known 
150 statues has made it 


possible to define 12 “masterhands” who 


sculpted two or 


ore statues: 


I. THE MASTER OF THE PROTRUDING NAVEL, 

Il. THE MASTER OF THE SCREAMING MOUTH, 

Il. THE STARGAZER MASTER, 

IV. THE MASTER OF THE TINY HANDS, 

V. THE MASTER OF THE STRIATED NECK, 

VI. THE MASTER OF THE SMALL ROUNDED HEADS, 
VII. THE MASTER OF THE OVAL EYELIDS, 

VIII. THE MASTER OF THE TRIANGULAR-SHAPED FACE, 
IX. THE MASTER OF THE OVAL MOUTH, 

X. THE MASTER OF THE SQUARE OPEN MOUTH, 
XI. THE MASTER OF THE THICK LIPS, 

XII. THE MANSFELD MASTER. 


|. im Master OF THE 
PROTUDINC NaveL 


an absent forehead. The small rectangular 
mouth is open and takes a central place in 
the face. Ears are placed towards the back 
of the head. Figures appear to have been 


Eight statues have been attributed to the 
“Master of the Protruding Navel”, a name 
chosen for this anonymous artist based on 
a typical iconographic detail of his work. The 


hand of a master is defined by several features 


individual style. The ‘ 


individualized by means of the presence of a 


“Master of the P 


avel” can be consid 


he fact that his work 


ered as one of 


and only all of them combined make up the 


rotruding 
the major 


hair tress. The shoulde 
with vertical upper arm 
projecting forwards. Fin 


s are slightly rounded, 
s, and the lower arms 
gers are only rendered 


Keaka artists of his generation due to the 
high number of surviving sculptures, the 
exceptional quality of his craftsmanship, and 
t 


was imitated by othe 


schematically, a 
reaching forwar 


in public collec 


attributed to thi 


nd it appears the hands are 
d. Eight Keaka statues can be 
s “Master”, two of them being 
tions: the Princeton University 


sculptors. Besides following all mentioned Art Museum (#2016-48) and the Musée du 
stylistic characteristics in the opening quai Branly - Jacques Chirac (#73.1996.1.85). 
paragraphs of this chapter, the “Master of It should be noted that in all likelihood several 
the Protruding Navel” is one of the few to sculptors worked in this style. Surely the 
feature clear male genitalia, a visual echo of statues in the Dartevelle, Dokolo and Glasser 
the navel above. Easily recognizable is the collections were created by the same hand, 
large head, placed on a columnar neck, with but only further research could show if the 
large triangular shaped chin representing other five figures were also sculpted by the 
beard. The eyes are placed high on the same artist. Yet stylistically they form such a 
facial plane and the thin nose ridge continues homogenous group, that for now they all have 
uninterrupted into a crest or hair tress, with been grouped together. 


a 
a 


AHDRC #0177582 - Duende Art Projects 


AHDRC #0180419 
Musée du quai Branly - 
Jacques Chirac (#73.1996.1.85) 


AHDRC #0177237 
Private Collection 


AHDRC #0008514 
Alain Dufour Collection 


AHDRC #0008543 
Princeton University Art Museum 
(#2016-48) 


AHDRC #0008494 
Pierre Dartevelle Collection 


AHDRC #0197570 
Deborah Glasser Collection 


AHDRC #0121852 
Fundacáo Sindika Dokolo 


AHDRC #0008509 
Michel & Anne Vandenkerckhove Collection 


AHDRC #0008499 
Adenike Cosgrove Collection 


im: Master OF THE 
SCREAMING Mouth 


The second artist to be identified in this 
study only has two surviving statues, yet they 
are of such an exceptional quality, that they 
can be considered among the most beautiful 
Keaka figures. “The Master of the Screaming 
Mouth” took the typical rectangular mouth to 
a whole different level. Round and wide open, 
it instills the figure with an existentialism vibe 
- not unlike Munch's famous painting “The 
Scream’. Within the corpus no other figures 
share this feature, but also other elements 
set this master apart. The half circle shaped 
ears with central earhole form a nice echo to 
the mouth. The small beard is sculpted as a 
separate volume instead of continuing from 
the jawline, and marked with striations at the 
bottom. The thin nose ridge continues in a 
subtlety sculpted crest. The arms are placed 


as a separate volume on the torso and end 
in large hands. The volume of the shoulders 
connects on the back and features a large 
groove on each shoulder. A stylized child is 
placed on the back. The hips are sculpted 
ike a belt around the waist. Interestingly, 
both sculptures are among the few examples 
where next to the penis also the scrotum 
got sculpted. The best known statue by this 
brilliant carver was previous in the Verbeemen 
collection. Selling for € 214,200 on 30 April 
2024 in an online sale at Christie's, the statue 
holds the world record price at auction for 


the type. A second figure, o 


Hecht, is covered by a much 
obscuring most details - whi 


nce owned by 


the well-known collector of Nigerian art Barry 


thicker crust, 
e nonetheless 


clearly sculpted by the same artist. 


HII. im: STARGAZER 


Master 


A third unique hand has been called “The 
Stargazer Master”, as three of the four statues 
by this sculptor portray an upward tilted head, 
as if looking towards the stars. Besides this 
upward gaze, a typical feature of this artist is 
the large almost square mouth featuring filed 
teeth, placed underneath a small triangular 
nose. Below the mouth a long thin beard 
is sculpted free from the head. Slanting 
oval eyes are placed next to a hollowed out 
circle representing the ears. The torso, and 


especially shoulders, are more rounded 
usual, while the arms are sculpted comp 
ree from the body. The thin lower arm 


upper arms, thereby mirroring the upper 
Like the “Master of the Screaming Mo 
statues by the “Stargazer Master” a 
feature a small schematized child on the 
back - expressing the idea of paternity 
most stylized manner. 


than 
etely 
s are 


placed in a 45” degree angle with the vertical 


legs. 
uth’, 
ways 
ower 
in à 
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AHDRC #0008489 AHDRC #0205140 
Private Collection Private Collection 


AHDRC #0171525 
Private Collection 


AHDRC #0008500 
Private Collection 


AHDRC #0008507 
Private Collection 


IV. im: Master 


OF THE Tiny HANDS 


Another Keaka sculptor, “The Master of the 
Tiny Hands", can be considered among 
the most brilliant artists of his generation. 
Like “The Master of the Screaming Mouth’, 
only two statues of this sculptor have been 
identified so far. 72 and 100 centimeters high, 
they are among the biggest known examples, 
and this elongation gives the statues a less 
blocky and more vertical feeling. The signature 
morphological element of the master are the 
tiny hands, although ‘hand’ is exaggerated, 
as the appendage is barely separated from 
t 
i 


he lower arm with the fingers schematically 
indicated by simple lines. Freely carved from 


the body, the thin arms instill these statues 
with a certain lightness. Both male figures 
feature a child on the lower back, in a most 
extreme and reductive stylization. The style 
of the face is very similar to the “Stargazer 
Master” and could indicate a mutual 
influencing or close proximity between the two 
artists. Similar details such as the particular 
shape of the ears or the teethed rectangular 
mouth could perhaps even suggest it is one 
and the same sculptor. What sets these two 
figures apart is their size and the presence 
of the large hair tresses on top of the head. 


V. im: Master OF THE 


STRIATED 


Attributing Keaka sculptures to artists and 
workshops is a challenging undertaking. To 
varying degrees, the features of these statues 
are obscured by a thick layer of sacrificial 
patina. “The Master of the Striated Neck” 
presents a perfect example of this difficulty. One 
statue by this artist is so covered with patina 
that one can only get a vague idea of what 
lies underneath. Its volumes are so unique, 
however, that it is still possible to attribute 
four other figures to the same artist. A less 
patinated example, showing deep striations 
in the neck and on top of the shoulders - a 
unique feature within the corpus - gave its 
name to this anonymous sculptor. Yet we cant 
really be sure if the same lines are present as 


\ ECK 


well on the figures where that area is covered 
with patina. A second typical feature of this 
artist is the presence of lips, a physiognomic 
detail generally omitted in Keaka statuary. 
The eyes are circular bulges, and eyebrows 
continue across the skull separating the face 
from the hair. Again, no forehead is indicated. 
What makes it possible to identify the master 
even when his art is covered in sacrifices is 
the particular shape of the blocky body, with 
the lower arms at an 90° angle with the upper 
arms. A last unique detail are the feet. Keaka 
statues are generally carved free-standing, yet 
“The Master of the Striated Neck” gave the flat 
feet, still separated, a small plateau on which 
both are standing. 


AHDRC #0153283 - Duende Art Projects 


AHDRC #0008542 AHDRC #0010793 AHDRC #0008570 AHDRC #0122731 
Private Collection Private Collection Private Collection Private Collection 


VI. im: Master OF THE 
SMALL ROUNDED Heaps 


Generally, the heads of Keaka sculptures example features a male figure holding the 
are disproportionally large compared to the shoulders of the female in front of it - this 
rest of the body, setting the three known beautiful gesture of support probably must 
sculptures from “The Master of the Small have mirrored a real-life practice. Two others 
Rounded Heads” apart within the corpus. The like it are known, one held in the collection of 
proportion of the limbs and torso are equally the Yale University Art Gallery (#2006.51.93). 
true-to-life, imbuing the works from this A last identifying feature of this anonymous 
anonymous master with a naturalistic feeling. master is the presence of facial scarifications 
Equally deviating from the norm, his statues on the front and back of the torsos. 

always are placed on a wooden base. A rare 
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AHDRC #0008532 AHDRC #0008544 
Private Collection Private Collection 


VI. | HE MASTER 


OF THE ON EYELIDS 


There are no rules for giving names to 
anonymous African artists. While in the past 
a name of a well-known Western owner or 


its location 
employed, 

element see 
approach. H 


one single feature that functions as an artist 
he typical oval eyes by “The Master 


signature. T 


in a Western museum were ofti 


of the Oval Eyelids” are a good example. Wh 


the sculpto 


‘s blocky style is unmistakab 


en 


using a unique morphological 
ms a more appropriate, respectf 
owever, in some instances it's not 


ul 


mí 
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the oval eyes and eyelids themselves are 
not per se unique to him. We nonetheless 
have chosen this trait to name him. It is a 
specific combination with other features (also 
not exclusive to him) that form this singular 
style. For example, the flat broad shoulders, 
S 
h 


hort legs, and flattened feet are all typical for 
is style, yet they also occur in other Keaka 
examples. Only the very specific mix of these 
characteristics identify a sculpture as his. 
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AHDRC 770008487 AHDRC #0008493 
Private Collection Private Collection 
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VIII. | HE Master OF THE 
| RIANGULAR-SHAPED FACE 


The schematic nature of Keaka sculpture 
makes it complex to identify master hands. 


P 
0 
8 
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erhaps 
f artis 


sculptur 


oupec 
speci 


triangular-shaped face with pierced eyes, 


bsent 


“The Master of the Triangular-shaped Face” 


isnt a single hand, but a group 
ts all working in a closely related 
al style. Yet the six statues we've 
together under his wings share 
fic feature unique to them: a flat 


nose, and an abstract open mouth 


encircled by vertical lines representing teeth. 
Typically, the hands are attached to the torso, 


the hips block-like, and 


the straight long legs 


reduced to their essence with only the knees 


slightly projecting forwa 


d. This combination 


of features does set the group apart within 
the corpus, but only a hands-on comparison 


of the statues would 


make it possible to 


determine whether this master existed or not. 


AHDRC #0213885 AHDRC #0008573 AHDRC #0008576 
Smithsonian Collection Private Collection 


AHDRC #0142801 AHDRC #0008575 
Private Collection Private Collection 


IX. im: Master 


Or THE ON out 


Four statues that share a large oval mouth 
with square teeth can also be grouped 
together. Without the possibility to examine 
them together in person, reservations should 
be made if they are truly sculpted by the 
same individual. Of the 12 identified “Masters” 
this hand is the most difficult to ascertain. 
Nonetheless, the small eyes and large circular 
flat ears are shared, as is a certain blockiness 


of the body and the way the legs are spread. 
Unfortunately, no information is available on 
whether Keaka artists compared each other's 
work. In this small region, it is not unlikely 
that talented artists knew each other and 
mutually influenced sculpting styles. Perhaps 
a master-apprentice system existed, which 
could also disseminate a specific style. 
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AHDRC #0196472 AHDRC #0008546 
Private Collection Private Collection 


AHDRC #0213889 
Dallas Museum 


X. im: Master Or THE 
QUARE Open Moure 


We dont know how limited the need for these square open mouth without teeth, a serratec 
ritual statues among the Keaka once was, edge separating the face from the head at the 


perhaps requiring sculptors to only carve a top, a triangular-shaped chin, thin angular 
statue once every few years, and only a couple legs, and the toes arranged in a vertica 
during an entire lifetime. It would be incorrect instead of a horizontal manner. Four of the 
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to think a style remained unchanged over artist's figures share these features, while the 
such a long period, yet smaller distinctive rest of their iconography, especially the centra 
iconographic elements - often the personal torso, differs substantially stylistically. Two of 
sculptural inventions of the artist himself - the identified statues only feature the typica 
remain present. “The master of the Square square open mouth, while the facial traits o 
Open Mouth” was such an innovative sculptor the others are reduced to modest small holes. 
who came up with several unique features: the 


AHDRC #0122962 
Michel & Anne Vandenkerckhove Collection 


AHDRC #0008572 AHDRC #0008574 AHDRC #0008579 AHDRC #0008497 
Private Collection Private Collection Private Collection Private Collection 


XI. | HE Master 


OF THE | Hick | Ips 


“The Master of the Thick Lips” shows how 
a single artist could create different object 
types while maintaining his unique style. Two 
standing male figures, a figure on top of a 
vessel and a legless altar figure all survive from 
this anonymous master. His signature is the 
specific way he depicts the heavy lips, which is 


atyp 


sma 
lowe 
on 


> 


scul 


ical among Keaka sculpture. Characteristic 


as well are the coffee-bean shaped eyes and 


| triangular nose. The blocky shape of the 
r arms is unmistakable as well. Depending 
the needs of his community, this artist 


might have created these different types of 


ptures. 


AHDRC #0159819 
Private Collection 


AHDRC #0008583 AHDRC #0135495 
Fowler Museum Private Collection 


AHDRC #0164025 
Collection Art Gallery of Ontario 


Collection St. Petersburg Museum 
(#1604-97) 


Collection St. Petersburg Museum 
(#1604-101) 


Collection St. Petersburg Museum 
(#1604-98) 


XI. | HE M\ansreLo 


Master 


While earlier in this chapter we made the 
argument for not using a collector's name 
when choosing a pseudo-name for an 
anonymous master sculptor, we think one 
exception is permitted for the “Mansfeld 
Master”. Indeed, when he was the head 
of the German station of Odissinge (in the 
present town of Mamfe), Mansfeld collected 
five sculptures by this artist between 1904 
and 1907. It is curious that Mansfeld didn't 
mention these five sculptures in his book 
about his years among the Keaka and their 
neighbors. Why didn't he consider them while 
they formed such a substantial ensemble 
within the whole? Like other German colonial 
officers of his era - a period of frenzy to collect 
as much ethnographical material as possible 
for newly established ethnographic museums 
- Mansfeld surely must have felt the pressure 
to obtain wooden anthropomorphic statues. 
Perhaps he commissioned a local sculptor to 
create these five sculptures for this cause as 
he had a hard time acquiring statues that were 
still in use, considered too powerful to sell. 
Indeed, none of the five examples at the St. 
Petersburg museum displays any ritual patina, 
and they are very similar in style. Another 


a-typical feature within the corpus is the 
presence of a base, as opposed to the typical 
free-standing feet. A signature iconographic 
element are the crescent-shaped eyebrows 
sculpted in low-relief, as are the protruding 
circular eyes, sometimes with a slit in the 
middle, and the large mouth with fleshy lips. 
Compared to other Keaka styles, these facial 
features feel very expressionistic, in an almost 
baroque style, somewhat related to the work 
of the “Master of the Thick Lips”. The genius 
of this master is in his unique treatment of 
the volumes of shoulders, arms, and hands, 
as they bend backward, forward and backward 
again, amplifying the angularity to the 
maximum. The treatment of the hip volume, 
as well as the vertical position of the feet, can 
be discovered among other Keaka sculptures. 
A sixth statue by the “Mansfeld Master” is also 
in the St. Petersburg museum, but was not 
collected by Mansfeld; how it ended up in the 
museum's collection is unclear as we were not 
able to consult the museum's archives. Lastly, 
two statues in the same collection ((#1064- 
100 & 102) seem to copy the master’s style, in 
an amateurish manner. 


It may come as a surprise that in this study, 
we were able to (tentatively) identify 12 master 
hands in what at first sight appears to be 
a heterogenous group of 158 Keaka figures. 
A total 50 sculptures, or 31,5 % (1), of the 
known corpus, end up being categorized. It 
should be noted that this study was mostly 
completed working with images without 
handling the artworks. It is not unlikely that 
unpublished statues still hiding in private 
collections will be uncovered in the future and 
possibly attributed to one of these masters or 
workshops. This classification therefor comes 
with the necessary reservations. The naming 
of the artists likewise has been the product of 
subjective choices. Picking one iconographic 
detail, identifying feature or association for 
a master’s name is always a personal choice. 
This first stylistic study is an invitation for 
other researchers to use it as a starting point 
for continued studies on the subject. 


Collection St. Petersburg Museum 
(#1604-96) 


Collection St. Petersburg Museum 
(1604-95) 


Collection St. Petersburg Museum 
(#2068-8) 


RITUAL Use OF 
TATUARY AMONG 
THE INEAKA 


|. INTRODUCTION 


After years of field-research studying the masks 
of the Cameroon Grassfields, Hans-Joachim 
Koloss gradually understood that masks were 
beings ‘sui generis’ (of their own) (op. cit., 
2012, p. 41). The German anthropologist 
notes that to generalize about their functions 
wouldn't do justice to their reality. Indeed, 
while a mask, or a statue, might fit within a 
certain category of objects, it was still created 
for a specific reason, commissioned by an 
individual with specific intentions, and had 
its own unique ritual life. While certain rules 
surely needed to be respected, there was no 
written manual. Furthermore, ritual specialists 
improvised depending on the local needs. In 
such circumstances, our Western tendency 
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culture’s ritual traditions should therefor take 
into consideration such continuous dynamics: 
nothing was permanent but change. 


Keaka society was egalitarian, lacking any 
centralized authority. Cults therefor could 
remain very local. As Ute Röschenthaler 


ascinating article 
The Dissemination 
the Cross River Area” 
ts (as well as women's 
could spread from 


Obasinjom became o 


ne of the best known 


and most effective witch-hunting cult agencies 
he Cross River area of both Cameroon and 
igeria. Obasinjom, as well as other cults, 
ted decentralized networks of owners 

individualized their practice according 
to local needs. As our speculative calculations 
he chapter on the corpus of known Keaka 


te, the use of these power 


ues must have been once widespread, 
cults surviving for several generations. 
The existence of workshops creating groups of 
similar statues im 
the widespread cu 


plies the regional success of 
It that employed them, while 


the homogeneity 
the sculptures were active in a similar ritual 


in style and patina suggests 


“Juju Nimm Asam” - (Nimm of the Spears). The three statues 
are carved in a similar crude style. Note how the torso 
includes a rectangular hole to insert medicine. 


I. Nom 


Percy Amoury Talbot (1877-1945), Mansfeld's 
British counterpart on the Nigerian side of the 
border, made some early observations on the 
Ejagham of southeast Nigeria, whom he calls 
the “Ekoi”, that are relevant for our study. His 
1912 publication “In the Shadow of the Bush”, 
not only helps to explain certain phenomena 
found among the closely related Ejagham of 
west Cameroon (including the Keaka), but also 
shows the historical relationship between the 
latter's “medicines” and associated artworks 
and those of the southern Nigeran people 
he stayed among. Of particular interest is 
his chapter V, in which Talbot talks about 
the so-called “jujus”: “The term ‘Njomm’, 
which can only be translated by ‘Juju’ is so 
elusive as to defy definition, but as far as 
may be gathered from the vague conception 
of the Ekoi, it includes all uncomprehended, 
mysterious forces of Nature. These vary in 


importance from elementals, so powerful as 
to hold almost the position of demi-gods, to 
the ‘Mana - to use a Melanesian term - of 
herb, stone, or metal. In another sense the 
word also includes the means by which such 
forces may be controlled or influenced; secrets 
wrung from the deepest recesses of Nature 
by men wise above their fellows, or mercifully 
imparted to some favored mortal by one or 
other of the Deities. Jujus vary in importance 
in different towns according to local opinion, 
but everywhere a dominant one is to be found, 
and whatever other attributes may be claimed 
for this, that of protection against witchcraft 
always ranks first” (op. cit., p. 49). While only 
grasping a very basic notion, Talbot does 
display a basic understanding of “juju”. 


Hans-Joachim Koloss offers a good 
contemporary introduction to “juju” in 


2012: “The all-embracing complex of magic 
medicine, with which almost all persons 
are confronted at one time or another, is 
designated in Cameroon as well as in other 
parts of West Africa with the term ‘juju’. To 
make a juju means to activate magic medicine. 
Furthermore, the individual secret societies 
are also designated juju, for without magic 
medicine they would be powerless. And lastly, 
even a single mask can be called juju. Cop. 
cit., 2012, p. 42). Koloss elaborates: “Medicines 
were intended to protect against all kinds 
of inimical powers and can be employed in 
various ways. One possibility is to transfer 
them to masks, thus activating them and 
‘bringing them to life’. .. In prayers during 
edicine rituals, which are still held in 
complete seclusion even today, the ancestors 
are thanked for these unique gifts, which are 
an essential support towards the society's 
S 0 
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urvival, and they are also entreated 
aintain the effectiveness of the medicines. 
.. It is the medicine rather than the outfit 
of the masks that determines their strength 
and power. Without further information it 
is therefore difficult for a stranger to assess 
their importance and functions alone from 
their gown and equipment. The same applies 
to the magical medicines (ajom, sg. njom) 
of the Central Ejagham: the source of their 
power are also the medicines; their outward 
appearance is less significant” (op. cit., 2012, 
p. 43). Reading about these juju one easily 


thinks of the nkisi power figures so typical 
for Congolese cultures such as the Kongo, 
Teke, and Songye. À sculpture needed to be 
activated by a healer in order to become a 
container for a supernatural force or spirit 
that could protective and heal in exchange for 
frequent sacrifices. 


n this study, we are mostly interested in 
the ‘outward appearance” Koloss mentions. 
The heterogeneity of these manifestations 
is already illustrated by Talbot in 1912, who 
published two field-photos of Ejagham 
shrines showing 6 wooden statues in total. 
“Nimm Asam” (or Nimm of the Spears) was 
documented in 1907 in the village of Ekong, 
n the Obutong-Oban road; “this is strong 
gainst witchcraft, and also helps hunters, 
ut is chiefly valued for ¡ts power of warning 
embers against poison in food or drink, 
specially against that made from ground 
orcupine quills, which is called “the poison 
f Nimm Asam’, and is the Ekoi equivalent for 
ound glass or ground palm stems. Certain 
embers of this Juju are thought to have the 
power of producing the rainbow, and therefore 
causing the rain to cease for a time”. (op. 
cit., pp. 49-50). Talbot lists five other ‘jujus’ 
active in Ekong, “common to the whole town, 
but most families have, in addition, others 
which have been handed down from father 
to son, and mother to daughter for countless 
generations’. Unfortunately, the second 
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“Juju Emomm”. Note the large oval open mouth of the two 
larger statues. Published in Talbot (P. Amaury), “In the 
Shadow of the Bush”, London, 1912, facing p. 50. 


shrine Talbot photographed, “Juju Emomm” 
is not described in his text. Again, we observe 
three wooden statues of three different sizes. 
The eroded nature of the statue of the right 
suggests its old age at the time, while the 
style is unlike any known Keaka sculptures, 
once more indicating the sui generis nature 
of local cults and the figures they use. 


As indicated in the Status Quaestionis, crucia 
for this study is the work of the German 
anthropologist Hans-Joachim Koloss. In 1980, 
while conducting fieldwork in Kembong, one 
of the main Keaka towns, he discovered that 
some nature healers used a medicine, called 
enok ateng (“fighting alone’), which could 
be localized in an anthropomorphic wooden 
sculpture. They could be classified as magic 
edicines, known among the Keaka as ajom 
sg. njom), holding the utmost importance 
in the battle against all evil. Koloss explains: 
“If a severe illness or serious accident has 
been attributed by a diviner to the much- 
feared witchcraft, the person affected is left 
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op. cit., 2008, p. 139). 
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the witch or her family have to pay unusually 
high fees. Yet, however expensive such a ritual 


of 


it only one time. For if the person continues 
exercising witchcraft and is discovered by 
medicine a second time, she or he will not 
be shown any leniency, but mercilessly put 


a 


to 


oloss continues: “The objects of ajom can 
differ considerably in form and appearance. 
For example, a small anthropomorphic figure 
can serve as a juju or a “fetish”, or a pai 
of buffalo horns, a seemingly nondescript 
ump of clay or small bags can have this 
unction, just to name those which | observed 
in the region around Kembong in 1980 and 
which will be discussed in the following. The 
outward appearance of ajom is apparently o 
ess significance, whereas the strength and 
power of the medicine are most important, 
Yet the “champion” of all medicines is not a 
stationary fetish, but a mask: Obasingom, 
the “God of medicine”. Ajom are seldom the 
property of individuals alone, instead they 
usually belong to a secret society. Indeed, it 
is also said that their strength rests upon the 
knowledge and experience of many people 
and generations and that ajom manifest their 
trust and cooperation in impressive ways” (op. 
cit., 2008, p. 139). 


Enok Aleng, a magic medicine (njom) in the form of a 
small human figure, rubbed with yellow camwood; the tooth 
of a wild pig is suspended from the neck and feathers are 
attached to the head. Next to the figure is an animal bone 
with a small bell, used as a rattle. Photographed in Afap, 1 
February 1980 (published in: Koloss, 2008, p. 140, fig. 149). 


HII. E vox ATENG 


One chapter of Koloss's study in particular is 
of such importance for the present publication 
that we have we've decided to reproduce it fully 
here so that nothing gets lost in translation 
(op. cit., 2008, chapter 5.1. on Enok Ateng, 
pp. 139-141 & pp. 183-184): 


‘Ayuk Tambla lives in Afap, a small village 
near Kembong, and is a native healer who 
specializes in rheumatism and broken bones. 
He was born in 1928; his father was a bricklayer 
from Calabar. As Ayuk Tambla has no family, he 
lives in his small hut alone (in 1980). Besides a 
healer, he is also well-known for his medicine 
Enok Ateng (meaning “fighting alone”), being 
bound to an anthropomorphic figural carving, 
and for his faculty as a diviner. The medicine 
or juju was passed on to him, as the first- 
born son, by his father around 1960, who also 


taught him the art of healing. Since a healer 
must also be able to deal with witchcraft, Ayuk 
Tambla is believed to have special endowments 
that only God can give him. Ayuk Tamblas 
father had shown the medicine to his other 
sons as well, but they proved to be unsuited 
to this difficult profession and were unable to 
earn to identify and use the medicinal plants. 
Therefore, shortly before his death, the father 
transferred all of the medicine to his eldest 
son, Ayuk Tambla. He took the figure in his 
hands one last time, taking his leave: “I am 
going. | do not carry this with me. | empower 
you. If you were this medicine, it should do 
its work. And if you treat a victim who has 
been attacked by it, and he has confessed, 
may he or she be well. | have given you food.” 
As during all of the ceremonies, he faced the 
sun, the source of light, power, and life. 


Ayuk Tambla holding Enok Ateng and the rattle - 
photographed in Afap, 1 February 1980 (published in: Koloss, 
2008, p. 140, fig. 150). 


According to Ayuk Tambla the figure has no patient, he makes an offering to his deceased 
gender, although he designates its face as ther and his other ancestors. He takes a sip 
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male and its hairstyle as female. The tooth of of palm wine and, holding the glass in his left 
a wild pig is suspended from the neck, and hand, addresses a prayer to his father and 
several feathers are attached to the head. It his ancestors: “Father, you taught me this 
was explained that in this human form the medicine. And all that | do, | learned from you. 


edicine is able to detect and approach want to start treatment. If anyone, through 
invisible witches without arousing their witchcraft or by any other means, tries to 
suspicions. The feathers allow the medicine inder this treatment, let this medicine fight 
to follow witches even in flight. With the tooth such a person. But (and now he takes the 
of the wild pig, a very aggressive animal, glass in his right hand) if it is true that | got 
Enok Ateng can strike at these supernatural these powers from you, let what | do bring 
creatures. Its equipment includes a black cloth success. May the patient and myself be in 
used to create darkness and capture witches peace.” Taking the glass in both hands, he 
by throwing it over them like a net. pours the rest of the palm wine - the portion 
Unlike many other medicines, Enok Ateng for the ancestors - onto the ground. 

has no special society and therefore no 
“evil forest”, for instance, like Mgbe, Angbu When it is to be activated against witches and 
nd Obasinjom. Anyone may see or touch criminals, Enok Ateng asks for one jug of palm 
he figure, but menstruating women must wine, one cock, one ‘animal’ (meaning the leg 
eep their distance so as not to weaken the or joint of a deer), 3,500 Francs CFA (a worker 


t 
k 
njom. Whenever Ayuk Tambla, as medicine earned about 300 Francs CFA a day in 1980) 
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pecialist, activates the figure, he must have and pepper. Payment must be made in full, 
bstained from sexual relations with women with each item shown to the medicine before it 
he night before. He must also take care that can be activated. Ayuk Tambla spits upon the 
Enok Ateng is “fed” occasionally, or it will turn figure with palm wine and then shows it the 
against him. Approximately every two months, cock. During this interrogation, Ayuk Tambla 
if the medicine has remained unused, he spits places his (“Here is the cock. | have taken it”), 
upon the figure with alligator pepper and then the meat (“Here is the animal’. | have 
pours palm wine on it, saying: “Father God, taken it.”) and finally the money (“Here is the 
Mother God, you made us all. Let there be no money, 3,500 Francs CFA. | have taken it"). 
trouble. This is your food. Take and eat.” In Then he chews the alligator pepper and spits 
case he should ever wish to give up his njom - it upon the figure: “If the witch sets him (the 
a question that would never have arisen in the patient) free, you also set the witch free. But if 
old days - he would kill Enok Ateng, or rather, she persists and kills the patient, then also kill 
its power, with a special medicine. the witch.” Leaving the figure in the patient's 
Every time Ayuk Tambla begins treatment of a room, Ayuk Tambla goes home. 


f the afflicted person, who receives 


has killed not only the witch but 
whole family, unless the njom is 


reconciliation is particularly high: 
one cock, one new cutlass, one 


edical treatment of any kind, recovers, that 
is the end of the affair. The medicine specialist 
has received his fees. If, however, the patient 
dies, the njom will not be satisfied until it 


in a special ceremony. The payment for 


no furthe 


the witch's 
reconciled 


one goat, 
bottle of 


iquor, alligator pepper and one raphia bag. 


The conciliatory process involves the following: 


One of the members of the witch's 


officially approaches the medicine 


family 
specialist: 


“Father, this, my illness, is the result of the 


edicine you swore last time. 
to the diviner and have been told 
because my late sister did such a 
So we have come to appease your 


“Father God, Mother God, | sent ou 
to war. | now know the victim, the 
now | want to appease you.” The fig 
rubbed with the medicine: “| have 


have gone 
that it is 
bad thing. 
medicine.” 


Facing west, the medicine specialist rubs 
agical plants between his hands, saying: 


t a soldier 
witch. And 
ure is then 
told Father 


God and Mother God. From this moment do 
not go again against this family” He spits 
upon the figure once more, and the curse is 
ifted from the family of the witch. Together 
the participants in the ceremony eat the meat. 
nok Ateng is used not only against witches, 
ut against all those who break the law, 
cluding adulterers, murderers and thieves. 
The prayers that the njom specialist addresses 
to the medicine in these situations are 
basically the same. In the case of theft, for 
example, he might say: “Enok Ateng, | want 
to send you to war. That man who has stolen 
this article, hunt him. If he brings back the 
article and puts it behind the house, ser him 
ree. But if he hardens his heart and refuses 
to return the stolen article, catch him. Do not 
ill him, but make him confess.” 
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Ayuk Tambla offered to sell the figure (which 
was not very old) containing Enok Ateng to the 
Linden-Museum, Stuttgart (Germany), where 
Koloss was curator of the Africa department 
at the time. “Before relinquishing it, he held 
it in both his hands saying: “Enok Ateng, | 
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have sold your object to the white man, but 
not your power. You leave this object now and 
come back to me. This is the money | have 
received. May the object go without anger 
from you.” He concluded by spitting upon the 
carving.” 
Ayuk Tambla alleged - but in actuality never 
did, as we shall see later - that he would give 
the following instructions to the carver for a 
new figure for Enok Ateng: The figure must be 
able to stand without help; it must be straight 
and have natural proportions; and it must 
have eyes and ears to be able to see and hear. 
t need not be beautiful; instead, it should 
ook fearsome. The finished figure would 
be introduced to God in the early morning 


according to the following procedure: “Oh 
Father, | am going to the bush to look for 
the various herbs to empower this figure. 
Help me not to forget any.” Before cutting the 
ost important and at the same time most 
dangerous herbs, Ayuk Tambla spit upon 
them with alligator pepper and apologized 
for having to kill them: “I have come in the 
name of God and my father to get you. 


am not taking you for harm but to serve 
mankind.” Back in his compound, he would 
grind and mix the herbs, rub the figure with 
the medicine, and then kill a cock, letting its 
blood flow over the carving: “God, give power 
to this figure, because all power in life comes 
rom you. Let things be good and not bad.” 


According to tradition, Ayuk Tambla has the 
right to sell the medicine - not only the 
figure, but also all of the knowledge and 
the utensils that go with it - at a high price. 
With the sale, however, he would create 
additional competition to himself, a drawback 
outweighing any momentary profit. He also 
efuses to make Enok Ateng into a medicine 
society, in which strangers, for a fee, can 
become members and acquire certain rights. 
This would be profitable, too, but he prefers to 
emain alone and independent. Probably most 
medicine societies developed when formerly 
independent njom specialists decided to take 
on partners in such a way.” 


Enok Ateng in its new form: a simple block of wood 
fastened underneath the roof of a hut - photographed 
in Afap on 4 March 2005 (published in: Koloss, 2008, 
p. 184, fig. 207). 


When Koloss returned to Kembong in 
2004, he was astonished to find that ajom 
medicines, which he had studied intensively 
in 1980, scarcely played a role in the life of 
the community anymore. Interest in them had 
dwindled immensely, and upon the deaths of 
some of the big men and other high-ranking 
members of medicine societies, there were no 
replacements for them. When he met Ayuk 
Tambla again, he was - as he himself said - 
a sick old man, dependent on himself alone. 
He still had neither wife nor children. He still 
possessed his medicine Enok Ateng, but there 
were few people in need of his help. The last 
time that he had activated it was about five 


years before. Koloss was highly surprised to 
see that Enok Ateng no longer was embodied 
in a human figure, as in 1980, but consisted 
of an uncarved piece of wood. Ayuk Tambla 
had sold that statue to the Linden Museum in 
1980. At that time he intended to have a new 
figure carved, but, as he confessed to Koloss 
in 2004, he needed the money elsewhere, 
and, hence, the “medicine bearer” remained 
a simple, amorphous block of wood. As Ayuk 
Tambla explained, the important thing was 
the medicine, not the object. He was greatly 
hindered in his work as a healer through 
increasing problems with his eyesight. 


IV. (LONCLUDING 


REMARKS 


While Jill Salmons (and other authors 
after her) assumed all Keaka figures can 
be considered to be Enok Ateng statues as 
described by Hans-Joachim Koloss, we are 
more hesitant to come to such a conclusion. 
Firstly, the sculpture photographed by the 
latter in 1980 is very crude in appearance 
and the patina clearly differs. However, 
once stored in the rafters of a house for an 
extended period of time, we can assume such 
a figure could have also acquired the typica 
black soot crust as observed on the statues in 
this exhibition. Chemical analysis of the crust 
could show if they once also were covered with 
yellow camwood. Ayuk Tamblas figure is also 
the only one we know with a necklace featuring 
the tooth of a wild pig and feathers attached 
to the head. Secondly, Koloss’ description o 
the statue's history shows the cult was very 
ocal, existing on itself, without any relation 
to others. The similarities within the corpus 


of Keaka statues appears to indicate they all 
functioned within the same cult. Thirdly, the 
sculpture is carved in a rather rudimentary 
style, missing the artistic qualities of the 
statues discussed in this study. Passed on to 
him by his father around 1960, Tambas figure 
was probably sculpted around 1930-1940 
- either no skilled craftsmen were around 
anymore at the time, or his father did not 
have access to a professional artist or the 
funds to commission a sculpture. 


While Enok Ateng was individually owned, 
Koloss indicated that most ajom (or 
medicines) belonged to a secret society, their 
strength resting upon the knowledge of many 
people and generations. Perhaps the statues 
discussed in this study once belonged to 
an undocumented secret society. Between 
Talbot and Koloss, for almost 70 years, 
or three generations, no anthropologists 


studied the Keaka and their societies. The 
knowledge and artworks these possessed 
were also shielded from outsiders. Mansfeld 
did collect some Keaka sculptures, but no 
contextual information, as he probably didn't 
gain access to these discrete members-only 
clubs. Secret knowledge was meant to stay 
exclusively reserved to society members and 
this knowledge was not meant for Westerners; 
its secrets stayed preserved at the time. 
Hans-Joachim Koloss considered himsel 
ucky having a translator and informant from 
embong who trusted him and provided access 
to diviners, and his research in Cameroon was 
only successful thanks to his repeated visits 
over a very long time, earning him the trust of 
the local elite. While we thus hesitate to label 
these statues as enok ateng, njom (pl. ajom) 
or magic medicine seems a better suited, 
ore general, term to designate them. 


10. NOTES ON THE PATINA 
OF KEAKA STATUARY 


While there's no information on how Keaka finished work of art (pace modern collectors 
sculptures obtained their patina, Robert who admire mysterious patina). Often parts 
Brain and Adam Pollock made some notes of the decoration, even whole features of it, 
about the practices among the neighboring are entirely obscured by the dirt of months 
Bangwa which might shed a light: “Ancestor of neglect. On the other hand it should be 
figures nowadays being made by the family pointed out that in the case of the Night 
of artists led by the head blacksmith are society masks, the thick, black patina is 
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treated with certain leaves to give the wood purposely left to make them more terrifying” 
an initial blackness. Palm oil is then rubbed (op. cit, pp. 53-54). Hans-Joachim Koloss 
them, as a preservative, and they are laid does mention that Keaka masks were wrapped 
n racks in a special hut, a few feet over a in cloth, and stored under the roof above the 
ermanently burning fire of green wood fireplace, “where they were protected from 
which smokes continuously. Patina is acquired insects and mold by the heat and smoke” (op. 
through smoking and many masks are found cit., p. 114). The heavy soot patina of these 
encrusted with soot, mud and congealed sculptures confirms they were once kept at a 
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The only known Keaka sculpture with a sacrificial mass packed 
bis in around the genital zone and legs. Collection Princeton 
blood. On the whole the sculptor does not similar location to optimize their continued University Art Museum (#2016-48). Height: 37 cm. 


see this as part of the aesthetic effect of the preservation. 
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pe re It would take a ritual expert to trigger a spirit bark of the ndung tree; which is believed to 


or supernatural force to take the wooden have human affinities. It screams when its bark 
statue as its abode. In this sense his work skin) is removed, and its power is believed 
was considered as important as the carvers. sufficient to decapitate the fowl which the 
What we call the patina would be a result owner of the drum brings in order to appease 
of this initial activation and its continued it. Drops of medicine were squeezed over 
ritual use thereafter, as well as the manner the drum, accompanied by the appropriate 
the statue would be stored between uses. A incantations. It is blessed by the Night society 
sculpture was appreciated for its effectiveness, of the chief and a goat is sacrificed on the 
HOUSE interior Tearing A Power A Haye not necessarily for its aesthetic appeal. A drum itself. The type of carving determines 
accumulated a heavy smoke patina over the years, obscuring 
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their features. It’s likely Keaka statues were kept in similar 


tatue’s ritual life only started once it left the the type of medication. The most powerful 
circumstances to protect them from climate and insects. 


ands of the artist. Brain and Pollock wrote masks associated with the Night society and 
Published in: Brain (Robert) and Pollock (Adam), “Bangwa thie treat be feto ei he fetish 5 borat d 
Funerary Sculpture", Toronto: University of Toronto, 1971, p. hat the treatment by the ritual expert varie the fetishes receive a more elaborate an 
12, plate 5. according to the object: “We only witnessed highly secret medication” (op. cit., p. 58). 


As discussed in the chapter on the Keaka 
sculpting style, artists may have created 
these statues with their future encrustation 
in mind, stimulating a stylization of the 
human body, while maximizing the dramatic 
impact of the artwork. However, some artists 
nonetheless sculpted beautifying elements 
such as facial and body scarifications, and 
prestigious jewelry such as bracelets. On 
their journey to Western collections, non- 
scrupulous art dealers sometimes removed 
the thick patina, uncovering these details, 
to increase the statue's artistic value, and 
price. In an interview Max Itzikovitz recalls 
the following: “I also remember another 
statue with a centimeter-thick crust over it, 
which | sold to the painter Arman. When he 
bought it, Arman asked if | had a knife. He 
then started scraping off the crust because 
he wanted to see the sculpture underneath. 


That really happened in my gallery. You need 
to put yourself within the context of the time 
to understand that type of behavior. We were 
all discovering these objects at the same time, 
with mixed feelings of fascination, curiosity 
and disquiet.” (quoted from Lebas, Alain, 
“Arts of Nigeria in French Private Collections”, 
2012, p. 43). Whether Itzikovitz is talking about 
a Keaka sculpture is unclear, but it does prove 
the practice at the time. Other Keaka statues 
clearly suffered from damage during the long 
journey, removing parts of the crust, which 
generally comes off rather easily. Every power 
figure also had an individual career, and 
some were sold before they could accumulate 
a thick crust. For example, it's interesting to 
compare the two statues by the “Master of 
the Screaming Mouth’, the one previously in 
the Hecht collection featuring a much heavier 
patina, the facial features barely readable. 


AHDRC #0008509 
Michel & Anne Vandenkerckhove Collection 


Two statues from “the Master of the Screaming 
Mouth” - same iconography, but different patina. 
Both in a private collection. 


AHDRC #0008499 
Adenike Cosgrove Collection 


The exact composition of Keaka sculpture’s 
patina has yet to be examined scientifically. 
One can expect an amalgam of sacrifices 
such as blood, ashes, palm oil, ground bar 
and other substances, topped by a laye 
of soot. It is probably wise to withhold the 
exact ingredients in order to avoid handing 
out the recipe to fakers. Indeed, in the last 
few years several copies have emerged on the 
art market. Fortunately, stylistic flaws as wel 
as a too homogeneous patina easily identi 
them as such. A patina accumulated over 
decades of ritual use isn’t easily replicated. 
Lastly it should be noted that the feet of Keaka 
sculptures are rarely very eroded, confirming 
their careful treatment when not in use, 
likely stored away from the ground, unlike 
Grassfields statuary which often shows heavily 
eroded feet after having spent their whole life 
on the ground. These powerful figures were 
handled with much respect, preserving them 
for eternity. 
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n. + ATHER-AND-C HILD 
FIGURES 


Keaka statuary is famous for its paternity are a more common theme. Unfortunately, no 
statues, male figures portrayed with a child information is available on the symbolism of 
on their back. Circa 10 percent of the known the theme among the Keaka. Perhaps these 
corpus, or 16 examples, fall within this statues addressed the role of men as caretakers 
category. In fact, there's no other culture of the community (symbolized by the child), 
on the African continent where the subject perhaps the founder of the clan is depicted 
takes such an important place. In other (who fathered society) or other patrilineal 
African cultures paternity figures are rather an ties of kinship are honored, or maybe they 
exception than a type. A quick survey besides address male fertility issues envisioning a 
the Keaka resulted in only 15 documented hoped-for outcome of prayers - not unlikely if 
examples, contrasting with the +3,000 known they were used in medicinal cults as described 
maternity figures. Male figures represented by Koloss. As the latter wrote: “in the old days 
holding a child can be found among the polygamy and patrilinear inheritance were 
ongo (4), Bembe (2), Songye (1), Mbala (1), commonplace” (op. cit., p. 13). A family with 
Fang (1), Kulango (1), Attie (2, in ivory), Baule many children was the greatest wish of many 
1), Sokoto (1, in terracotta), and Sapi (1, in  Keaka households. Lastly, it can be noticed 
stone). These numbers give a better idea when represented in an elongated manner, 
of the exceptional nature of the occurrence the depicted can have a phallic appearance - 
of father-and-child statues within classical another reference to male fertility, power and 
African art, where mother-and-child figures paternity. 


Conforming to Keaka aesthetics, the sculpto 
of paternity figures usually rendered th 
children in a highly abstract manner. 
ddition, the thick sacrificial patina makes 
omelimes even more difficult to recogniz 


outwards. Typically for this artist, the hands 
and feet are reduced to little stumps (with the 
fingers and toes nonetheless indicated). The 
a two works by the “Master of the Tiny Hands” 
S also have a remarkable interpretation of the 
them as such. Of some figures only a sid baby, with an almost bird-like appearance, 
view photo was available, providing litt the arms spread like wings along the body. 
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nformation on the shape of the child o Five examples show a small human, with arms 
he back. Sometimes the little human almost and legs in varying sizes. Six of the sixteen 
ppears to be melting in the father’s body babies take the shape of an undefinable mass, 
nd except for three examples, the face is without any limbs. The idea of the presence of 
lways looking inwards. Both statues of the a child was sufficient and trumped a realistic 
“Master of the Scream” have a child that looks representation of the infant as such. 


AHDRC #0008502 AHDRC #0008499 AHDRC #0008510 AHDRC #0008508 AHDRC #0008509 AHDRC #0008500 AHDRC #0008507 


12. VESSEL-FIGURES, 
ALTAR FIGURES, COUPLES 
AND OTHER TYPES 


|. VESSEL-FIGURES 


Within the corpus of 158 identified Keaka 
sculptures, a peculiar type can be identified. 
Featuring a recipient in their composition, 
we've decided to call these 10 statues "Vessel- 
figures”. These striking artworks present 
a visual metaphor for the powers they were 
supposed to contain, while also providing 
a practical recipient to hold sacrifices. The 
sculptures were holders for both supernatural 
forces and the medicines that activated 
these. The shape of the statue reminded its 
devotees of the need of frequent offerings, 
reuniting form and function in a single type 
of sculpture. 


Keaka figure. Collection Kunstkamera, Peter the Great 
Museum of Anthropology and Ethnography, Russian Academy 
of Sciences, St. Petersburg, Russia (1604-106). 


One example of this rare type of Keaka art Marcilene Wittmer writes about the sculpture: 
is featured in the present exhibition, its "This unusual object is very similar in form to 
lower torso emptied to take the shape of a slit drums of the Yaka group in south-western 
rectangular recipient. A statue in the St. Zaire. It may likewise serve in divination and 
Petersburg museum, probably collected by healing ceremonies, and in that context as a 
Mansfeld in the early 20th century, similarly container used in the preparation of medicinal 
features a cavity in the torso, while having substances.” (op. cit., p. 84, fig. 200). Two 
the legs reduced to stylized feet. This heavily other vessel-figures are similar in shape to 
patinated vessel-figure proves the age of the the Arnett examples, without feet and with 
type. A third figure, published in “Arts of ned legs at the back that form a recipient, 
Nigeria in French Private Collections” (Milan, one from the Franklin collection published by 
2012, p. 257 & 287, #186), displays the same Tamara Northern (op. cit., #74) and another 
iconography. These three Keaka sculptures published by Ernst Winizki in “African Spoons” 
recall Kongo or Songye power figures from (Zürich, Museum Rietberg, 1990, #45). A 
Congo, where such an empty cavity in the fourth and last type of vessel-figures features 
middle to the torso would be permanently a recipient crowned with a half figure: one 
filled with magical materials to empower the published by Schádler (‘Afrika: Maske und 
statue. A unique heavily patinated statue Skulptur”, Olten, 1989, #86), one offered 
standing on a rectangular equally encrusted for sale at Sotheby's, London (12 May 1980, 
recipient was shown by Olivier Castellano in lot 182) and a third formerly in the Yoyotte 
2021 (‘Parcours des Mondes 2021”, Paris, collection (Etude J.J. Mathias - Baron Ribeyre 
2021, p. 27). In 1978, the exhibition “Three - E. Farrando, Paris, 6 October 2016, lot 355) 
Rivers of Nigeria” at Atlantas High Museum by the Master of the Thick Lips (cf. supra). 
of Art featured the very first published vessel- These last three somewhat resemble a spoon, 
figure, at the time in the Arnett collection. and have been labeled as such in the pas 
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AHDRC #0188852 AHDRC #0171524 AHDRC #0008595 AHDRC #0008572 AHDRC #0008598 AHDRC #0008593 AHDRC #0008655 AHDRC #0135495 


We conclude this analysis by mentioning one 
statue in the St. Petersburg museum collected 
by Mansfeld between 1904 and 1907. This 
figure is unique within the corpus as it also 
once functioned as a container for undisclosed 
substances, likely medicines. Current images 
of the object in the online database only show 
pictures of the body, revealing the hollowed- 
out torso. 


Keaka statue that also functioned as a container, collected 
by Alfred Mansfeld between 1904 and 1907. Height: 26 
cm. Collection Kunstkamera, Peter the Great Museum 
of Anthropology and Ethnography, Russian Academy of 
Sciences, St. Petersburg, Russia (#1604-99). 


Attar FIGURES 
OR SHOULDER MASKS? 


One of the highlights of this exhibition is the 
inclusion of two important so-called “altar 
figures”. As Pierre Harter points out they 
recall some of the heavy shoulder masks of 
the Mumuye and Wurkun (op. cit., pp. 47- 
48). The archetype of the style, donated to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art by Javier 
Peres in 2019, features faces carved in low 
relief on the front and back of the ‘helmet’. 
The eyes and mouth, though indicated, are 
closed. Interestingly, the expressionistic style 
of the faces is reminiscent of that of some 
Ejagham janus helmet masks. The latera 
openings at the side of the lower section 
are remindful of other Nigerian shoulder 
masks, some of these Wurkun and Mumuye 
headdresses also lack eyeholes in the fronta 
panel. It is not documented how such vertical- 
oriented masks were exactly worn. The lack of 
eyeholes, together with the size and weight, 
has made authors as Pierre Harter think these 
were in fact altar figures. A beautiful example 
presented in this exhibition and previously in 
the Durand-Dessert collection, also features 
a face on the front, while the backside only 
has two eyes indicated. While it could once be 
worn as a helmet mask, there are no holes to 
attach a raffia costume to conceal the mask's 


wearer, which is another argument against 
its classification as such. A third example, 
published by Pierre Harter in 1994 (fig. 5) and 
also featured in this exhibition deviates from 
the others by having its opening at the basis’s 
front, which would have allowed the wearer to 
see his surroundings. Yet again no attachment 
holes for a costume could be discovered. Just 
ike the sculpture in the Fowler Museum, this 
one features no legs. Three other examples 
are known: one in the Fowler Museun 
#X88.961) by the Master of the Thick Lips 
was published by Schadler in 1977 (in “African 
Art, An Exhibition of the Stadtsparkasse”, 
977, p. 93, #112); another one in a German 
private collection (height: 60 cm, published 
in “Figuren Afrikas. Meisterwerke einer 
Privatsammlung”, Ingelheim, 2002, p. 71, 
#23); and a last example by the Stargazer 
Master in the Leloup collection (height: 64 
cm, published in “Arts of Nigeria in French 
Private Collections”, Milan, 2012, p. 260 & 287, 
#187). The practical use of these enigmatic 
sculpture thus remains uncertain, while their 
heavy thick encrusted patina suggests that 
they served in a similar ritual context as the 
free-standing figures. 


Mumuye shoulder mask featuring opening to allow the wearer 
to see his surroundings. Photographed in 1965 by Arnold 
Rubin; published in: Herreman (Frank), “Mumuye. Sculpture 
from Nigeria. The Human Figure Reinvented”, Milan, 2016, 
p. 25, #14. 


AHDRC 0008585 AHDRC 0008583 AHDRC 0008582 AHDRC 0171525 


HII. COUPLES 


À very rare type of Keaka sculpture, of which 
we present one example in this exhibition, is 
a standing couple. À male figure is positioned 
behind a female figure from the same size, 
resting his hands on her shoulders. The 
ritual or symbolic significance of this gesture 
is undocumented, but one can hypothesize 
it is a gesture of support. However, a couple 
formerly in the Benenson collection now at 
the Yale University Art Gallery (#2006.51.93), 
again connected at the shoulder, shows the 
male figure standing in front, thus switching 
the roles. A third couple was offered at auction 
in Paris in 2012 (AuctionArt - Rémy Le Fur & 
associés, Paris-Drouot, “Art Négre - Collection 
Maurice Mathieu”, 10 October 2012, lot 41). 
The function and meaning of these couples 
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emains unknown. However, the neighboring 
Mambila created couples and janus twin- 
figures, both male and female. One of them 
was published by Paul Gebauer (op. cit., p. 
85, fig. P32), who described it as follows: 
“Offered itself as an abode for visiting spirits 
and, at the same time, guarded the entrance 
to an ancestral grove. Its guardianship kept 
away the uninitiated visitors. It welcomed the 
soul of former cult members. Disappearance 
of the cult and the grove terminated the 
objects usefulness. It was collected in 1933 
in the Banyo district of northern Cameroon”. 
Perhaps these figures portrayed primordial 
ancestors, the healer and a client or another 
symbolical scene that once communicated a 
clear message to its onlookers. 


IV. Orners 


For completion, we like to mention five unique Sotheby's in 2017 (Sotheby's, Paris, 21 June 
Keaka objects that deviate from the corpus. A 2017, lot 40). This helmet features lateral 
pole-like figure (76 high) with the typical black scarification patterns and a sculpted hair tress 
crusty patina and zig-zag designs was offered extending towards the back. Besides the black 
at auction in Paris in 2008 (Christie's, Paris, encrusted patina, the stylized abstract figure 
4 December 2008, lot 152). In 2007, the New clearly identifies it as Keaka. This helmet 
York gallery Pace Primitive exhibited a thickly recalls the Keaka fiber headdress collected by 
patinated Keaka bust ending on a pin (32 cm Alfred Mansfeld between 1904 and 1907 held 
high, AHDRC 0008552), unlike anything else. by the St. Petersburg museum (#1604-69). 
A bird-like winged figure was offered for sale in These five objects show both the flexibility of 
Brussels in 2019 (Native, Brussels, 5 October sculptors when commissioned to create such 
2019, lot 54). The Berlin museum holds a unique artworks, and their adherence to the 
calabash boul with a figurative lid featuring stylistic parameters of Keaka art. The typical 
a head collected among the Keaka by Alfred patina makes it easy to unequivocally attribute 
Keaka helmet. Private Collection, France. Height: 43,5 cm. Mansfeld (Il.C.20410a,b). A last unique all these objects to the Keaka. 

Offered for sale at Sotheby's, Paris, 21 June 2017, lot 40. object, labeled as a helmet, was offered at 


13. CONCLUSION 


This journey through the world of Keaka art definitive establishment of the Keaka origin, 
has brought us to an understanding that supported by the Kunstkamera museum's 
transcends mere aesthetic appreciation. As collection and Alfred Mansfeld's early 20th- 
we draw this study to a close, it is essential century findings, provides a clear lineage for 
to reflect on the insights of our findings. these sculptures. 

Keaka sculptures, with their distinctive styles While Alfred Mansfeld collected a group of 
and intricate patinas, represent a profound statues between 1904 and 1907, he didnt 
connection between the people and their describe them. Percy Amoury Talbot, on 
spiritual beliefs. As awe-inspiring symbols of the other hand, described in 1912 the ritual 
t 
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he agency of supernatural powers, strong significance of a heterogenous group of 
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together sculptures, but didn't collect any. While most 


arving and a heavy patina ca 
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in these perplexing statues. Our meticulous  Keaka statues left Cameroon in the early 
analysis of the known corpus, combined with 1970s, only by 1980 did Hans-Joachim Koloss 
an overview of all research on the subject so describe their use, at a time when specialized 
far, has enabled us to demystify the origin craftsmanship was a far memory. The 70-year 
of these sculptures. The initial confusion gap between Mansfeld and Koloss likely was 
surrounding the origin of these statues, often the era these statues were the most active, 
attributed to either the Keaka or the Kaka, has yet also the time nobody studied them. The 
been clarified in this research. The works of changing dynamics of Keaka society, influenced 
scholars such as Jill Salmons, Pierre Harter and by external forces such as colonialism and 
Hans-Joachin Koloss have been instrumental, nissionization, also played a significant role 
albeit sometimes contradictory, in guiding us in the evolution of their art. The introduction 
through this maze of misattributions. Our of new cults and the abandonment of old ones 


reflect a society in flux, where ritual traditions 
were continuously being reinterpreted and 
reinvented. The egalitarian nature of Keaka 
society meant that these changes were often 
localized, with each village acting as an 
independent entity. However, successful cults 
and their associated rituals and artworks could 
spread quickly over a larger region, creating 
decentralized networks of ritual practices. 
The homogeneous patina of all Keaka 
sculptures seems to suggest their use in a 
cult that surpassed the local. The encrusted 
sacrificial patina, resulting from frequent 
ritual manipulation and intentional exposure 
to elements such as soot, adds a unique 
ayer to these artworks, setting them apart 
within the canon of classical African art. This 
ysterious surface was an essential feature 
the statues, increasing their awe-inspiring 
ature as abode for supernatural forces. These 
tworks were not supposed to be beautiful, 
ut on the contrary terrifying and aggressive. 
rtists understood these ritual requirements 
nd answered them by sculpting in such a 
anner it was clear that a potent power 
housed within the sculpture. Endowed with 
potency, these figures turned into animated 
beings and gained meaning. As sculptures, 
they display a strong understanding of form, 
line and essentials. They embody an aesthetic 
awareness that only brilliant artists can reach. 
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To quote Harter: “These effigies testify to a 
consummate understanding of rhythm and 
volumes, which only a great carver are capable 
of” (op. cit., p. 47). 


One of the most exciting aspects of this study 
is the identification of twelve master sculptors, 
esponsible for approximately one-third of 
the known Keaka statues. This classification 
not only highlights the artistic diversity 
within Keaka art, but also underscores the 
sophisticated craftsmanship that went into 
these works. The names of these masters, 
derived from distinctive features in their 
works, offer a structured way to appreciate 
and study the variations and commonalities 
in Keaka art. 


This study has not only unveiled the artistry 
of the Keaka but also illuminated the ritualistic 
significance embedded in their sculptures. 
T 
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he ritual use of these statues, although 
till shrouded in some mystery, has been 
partially unveiled thanks to the research of 
Hans-Joachim Koloss. The anthropomorphic 
enok ateng statues are now understood to be 
part of a broader category of ritual objects 
nown as ajom (“magic medicine”). Ajom 
played an important role in the struggle 
for life among the Keaka, in times when an 
individual's life expectancy was short while 


constantly being surrounded by many types 


of dangers. Koloss’s fieldwork has provided 


invalua 
and th 


statues were once utilized. However, to paint 
a full picture of the multifaceted and complex 


worldvi 
was be 


oloss 
power 


KNOWN 


that s 


power of these empowering forces, the object 


were considered of less importance. Despi 
the weight accorded to 
observers, the form and material of a statu 
were arbitrary in Keaka thought and apparently 
without direct relation to their potency. Still, 


ble insights into the ritualistic practices 
e socio-cultural context in which these 


ew and religious thinking of the Keaka 
yond the scope of the study. 


has shown how the source of ajom's 
were secret ingredients (commonly 
as juju). Compared with the innate 


S 
erved as its vehicles or containers 
e 


them by Western 
e 


the superb craftsmanship of many sculptures 


shows 
efforts 
Keaka 


that artist and healer combined their 
in creating statues of evocative power. 
statuary thus should be considered to 


be more than art for art’s sake; the renowned 
African art scholar Roy Sieber has rightfully 


called 
in whi 


the art of Cameroon “art for life's sake; 
ch the essential sense of well-being 
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and the collective security of the people is 


symbo 


This st 


ized in their art objects.” 


udy has also highlighted the importance 


of contextualizing these sculptures within 


their broader region. While o 


utside the scope 


of this study, a comparative analysis with 


neighboring cultures, such as the Mambila, 
understanding of the 


could provide a riche 
symbolic and ritualistic signi 


art. The presence of rare types of sculptures, 


such as standing couples, s 
influences or shared tradit 


ficance of Keaka 


uggests possible 
ions with these 


neighboring groups. The Keaka live on the 


axis of major trade routes and 
active traders, which fav 


were themselves 
ored reciprocal 


influences between neighbor 


n conclusion, this first 
Keaka art is a testament 


between art, culture, history, 
an invitation for researchers 


other unpublished artworks 
information. The sculptures 


f a rich cultural legacy, 


a bygone time. It 
publication and exhibition 
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ng cultures. 


monograph on 
to the brilliant 


craftsmanship of their artists. The dialogue 


, and religion is 
to delve deeper 


into this fascinating subject, to uncover 


and additional 
we have studied 


re not mere objects; they are embodiments 


silent witnesses 


is our hope that this 


will inspire a 


deeper appreciation and engagement with the 


art of the Keaka, placing it 
canon of classical African art. 


firmly within the 
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